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T the Conference in Paris this week on the Near 
Eastern problem there was no course left for 
the British Government save to climb down. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s humiliation is M. Poincaré’s triumph. 
From some points of view that must be regretted, but 
if it results in the adoption by the British Cabinet of 
a reasonable policy in the Near East the price may 
prove to have been worth paying. We cannot measure 
these questions as we should have measured them a few 
years ago. Before 1918 most Englishmen would have 
felt it their duty, as well as their inclination, to support 
their own Government at all costs; to-day hardly 
anyone feels that. The foreigner—naturally though 
unfortunately—may assume that the voice of Mr. 
Lloyd George is the voice of Great Britain and regard 
the defeat of his policy as a British defeat. But we 
look at the matter from another angle. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s pro-Greek policy has never been intelligible 
and has never been a British policy in any sense that 
the public can understand. The great majority of 
people in this country will be only too glad to see it 
abandoned even at the cost of an apparent “ diplomatic 


defeat.” 
+ + * 


This does not mean, of course, that anyone wishes 
to see the 1914 status quo re-established, as far as the 
Straits are concerned. It is a matter of general 
European interest that no single Power should be in a 
position to close either the Bosphorus or the Dardanelles 
to international navigation, in time either of peace or 
of war. But it is not at all clear as yet that the freedom 
of the Straits is really threatened by the Turkish 
victory, nor that there is any defensible case for attempt- 
ing to exclude the Turks from Eastern Thrace. The 


policy of expelling the Turks, “ bag and baggage,”’ from 
Europe had never anything but a purcly sentimental 
foundation. The country from Adrianople to the Sea 
of Marmora is substantially Turkish and in any just 
and stable settlement it must be allotted to the Turks. 
To fight the Turks in defence of the Greek occupation 
of Thrace would be to fight not for justice, but for 
injustice, and, what is more, to fight in vain; fo 
Kemal Pasha has made it plain that Greeks cannot 
for long hold territory that is Turkish. Once the 
territorial issue is settled the problem of the neutralisa- 
tion of the Dardanelles should present no insuperable 
difficulties. The only thing indeed that might make 
those difficulties insuperable is war—the war upon 
which Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues so lightly 
proposed to enter a week ago. Fortunately, however, 
war is impossible. British Labour has interposed its 
veto, with British public opinion behind it; and Lord 
Curzon’s proposal of a conference has been accepted. 
The only fault we have to find with this projected 
conference is that Bulgaria has not been invited to 
participate. She is more intimately concerned in the 
solution of the problem than any other Power save 
Turkey itself—yet she is excluded, merely because, 
seven years ago, she entered the war on the wrong 
side. How much longer is our policy to be governed 
by childishly irrelevant considerations of that kind ? 
What we all want is a real settlement and there can be 
no real settlement until the reasonable claims of Bulgaria 
as well as of Turkey have been satisfied. Must all our 
late enemies fight again—as the Turks have done— 
before we will talk to them ? 
* * * 


The nine hundred and ninety-ninth Reparations 
crisis is now happily settled by the undertaking of the 
Reichsbank to guarantee the Treasury Bills for £270,000 
which the German Government is to deliver to the 
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Reparations Commission on behalf of Belgium. The 
decision was taken after the week-end visit of the 
president of the Reichsbank to London. What was 
said and done in London is a closely-guarded secret. 
The popular belief both here and abroad is that the 
Bank of England has guaranteed the German bonds. 
This is pontifically denied by the Times, and it is, no 
doubt, technically untrue. But the public will be 
fairly safe in assuming that “ satisfactory assurances”’ 
were obtained in Threadneedle Street—satisfactory 
both to Brussels and Berlin. The Belgians can rely 
on getting their money and the German Government 
will avoid the surrender of its gold reserves. We are 
not so optimistic as to predict that there will not be a 
thousandth Reparations crisis; but the prospects are 
certainly improving. The French and German indus- 
trialists are pushing on with the policy of deliveries in 
kind, and several new agreements, covering building 
materials, furniture, machinery and other articles, 
have been concluded in the last few days. The larger 
question of a general settlement, of course, looms 
ominously in the background behind the six months 
moratorium which has been secured. But the new 
temper in France, M. Poincaré’s appeal for an inter- 
national conference to consider German debts and Allied 
debts, and the endorsement of this appeal by the League 
of Nations, are all signs that the tragic farce is drawing 
to a close. 
* * * 

After a month of uncertainty, caused by what ap- 
peared to be a serious Republican revolt, the American 
Congress has passed the Tariff Bill, which goes into 
effect the day after it receives the President’s signature. 
No previous tariff has had so slow and difficult a 
passage, for never before have the Republicans, the 
party of high protection, committed themselves to a 
measure arousing the hostility or contempt of so many 
of their own adherents. It is perfectly well understood 
that the authorities of Wall Street and of international 
big business do not want this particular tariff. But 
the United States is still overwhelmingly a country of 
the farmer, the small manufacturer, and the regional 
trader; and the peculiar irony of the present situation 
is that the Republicans under Mr. Harding have 
instituted a tariff system which, in so far as it works 
effectively, will tell against the very interests that 
are commonly believed to dominate the party. The 
Treasury in Washington estimates a huge revenue, 
over eighty million sterling annually, with sugar, raw 
wool and tobacco producing the largest sums. The 
debates on sugar were peculiarly interesting, the duty 
on Cuban sugar being fixed in accordance with the 
demands of the beet growers of the Western States. 
For the present generation the high-tariff standard was 
set by the Act which paved the way to the overthrow 
of the Taft administration ten years ago. The schedules 
of Fordney-McCumber are higher than those of Payne- 
Aldrich, and the ad valorem duties are to be fixed on 
the American, not the foreign, valuation. Perhaps the 
most surprising feature of the Bill is the power vested 
in the President, which presumably means the Treasury 
Department, of manipulating the duties within a range 
of 50 per cent. above or below the schedule. The 
purpose of this provision is to secure flexibility with 
regard to monetary costs of production at home and 
abroad ; but whether it will be adjudged “ constitu- 
tional” is open to doubt. 

* * * 


President Harding signs the Tariff Bill; but he has 
vetoed the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill, which involves an issue 
so simple, and so directly interesting to the majority 
of American households, that as a matter of fact it 


has completely eclipsed the tariff as the subject of the 
year. here is a remarkable story behind the soldiers’ 
bonus. When the war ended the common sentiment 
in America was that the country must somehow be 
saved from a repetition of the pensions scandal which, 
during the whole half-century following the Civil War, 
was an incubus on the Treasury and the national 
conscience. Those who believed this salvation to be 
possible reckoned without the average Congressman, 
and without the American Legion, the huge organisa- 
tion of ex-soldiers which is to-day not only a deter- 
mining factor in American politics, but an engine of 
repression everywhere at hand for summary use against 
liberal thought, free speech, Labour, or any other 
progressive element in the community. As soon as 
the Harding Administration took office it was confronted 
by a demand for the soldiers’ bonus. The President, 
revealing in this matter an unexpected firmness, declared 
himself in favour of the bonus, provided that Congress 
would vote the requisite taxation. But it had been 
estimated that the cost of the bonus would be roughly 
equivalent to the sum total of the Allies’ debts to the 
United States; and certain ingenious newspapers 
evolved the argument that the Allies, that is England, 
would supply the funds for the bonus, if only Washington 
continued to stand firm against the writing down of 
the debts. A few weeks ago the Senate actually 
adopted an amendment in this sense. It has since 
been struck out, but the popular opinion persists. 
The Senate, it was thought, would pass the Bill over 
the President’s veto; but since it cannot do that for 
lack of a two-thirds majority, the unique project is 
effectually held up. 

nd * x 

At a meeting last week-end of the Admiralty Joint 
Industrial Council it was admitted that the Admiralty 
has refused proposed contracts for the building of 
merchant vessels in the Royal Dockyards. The reason 
given is that acceptance would involve competition 
with private shipbuilders. This has called forth a 
strong protest from the workers employed in the Dock- 
yards, who point out that the Government Committee 
which considered the future of the Dockyards after the 
war recommended that they should undertake the con- 
struction of merchant shipping. Clearly, in face of 
the actual and probable decline in naval construction, 
the Dockyards must either undertake merchant work 
or go, to a large extent, out of commission altogether. 
The Admiralty has never given its establishments a 
definite preference over those of private firms in the 
building of naval tonnage, and it seems to us impossible 
to justify the position that the Dockyards, in the 
interest of private firms, must abstain from accepting 
orders for merchant vessels. Even if it were true— 
and it is not—that work taken by a Royal Dockyard 
would be necessarily work lost to a private firm, we 
see no reason why it should be socially more desirable 
to employ a man through a private contractor on the 
Tyne or Clyde than to employ another man in a Dock- 
yard in Chatham or Portsmouth. It is hardly sur- 
prising that the Admiralty Dockyards are run at 4 
loss if the private interest is always to be preferred in 
this manner to that of the public, which is directly 
concerned in having the Dockyards used up to their 
full capacity. 

* * * 

At the time of writing all efforts to settle the wage 
dispute on the tramways have failed, and there 1s 
danger of a national stoppage. Resumed negotiations 
on Wednesday ended in deadlock, and their only fruit 
was a request for the attendance of a representative of 
the Ministry of Labour. This was followed by an ad- 
journment, which at least indicates a willingness for 
further discussion. The trouble arises because the 
tramway employers, including many municipal authori- 
ties, desire to reduce wages far more drastically than 
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they can be reduced under the sliding scale agreement 
at present in force. This agreement was concluded 
two years ago on the initiative of the employers them- 
selves; but they now maintain that, owing to the fall 
in Ww. in other trades, they are entitled to ask for 
reductions out of proportion to the fall in prices. The 
point is one of great importance to all sections of 
workers who are employed under sliding scale agree- 
ments; for, if the tramway employers make good 
their case, other groups will certainly follow their 
example. The tramway workers have everywhere 
refused to agree to the proposed wage reduction of 12s. 
a week, on top of the sliding scale reductions, and are 
demanding that the present agreement be maintained. 
The Minister of Labour, if he intervenes, will be in a 
difficult position; for inclined as it is to support all 
wage-reductions, the Government have strongly en- 
couraged the conclusion of just such sliding-scales 
agreements as the tramway employers now seem deter- 


mined to abolish. 


* * * 


Mr. Henry Ford is admittedly an exceptional em- 
ployer. He is exceptional in his manner of running his 
works, and he has now shown himself exceptional also 
in his manner of closing them down. For he gives 
as his reason for closing the exorbitant prices charged 
for coal by operators in the American mining industry, 
and the closing of the Ford works seems to be as much 
a protest as an act of economic necessity. There is 
no doubt that the American coal dispute has afforded 
an opportunity, of which the non-union coal operators 
particularly have availed themselves, of raising coal 
a to a wholly artificial point. The coal dispute 

as hit some operators ; but it has made many fortunes 
for those mineowners who were able to keep their pits 
working with non-union labour. Even now that the 
strike is over, the hold-up of coal prices seems to be 
continuing ; and Mr. Ford's action is in part an attempt 
to induce a break. Usually we find the blame for high 
costs of production laid on the shoulders of the workers ; 
it is a refreshing change to have a man of Mr. Ford’s 
eminence so openly laying the charge elsewhere. 


* * * 


Agricultural wages continue on their downward 
career. In Norfolk, one of the best organised 
counties, the farmers are now seeking to reduce weekly 
wages from 30s. to 25s., and at the same time to increase 
the working week from 50} in summer and 48 in winter 
to 54 in both cases. These proposed wages clearly 
fall below any tolerable standard of living, and the 
farmers only attempt to justify them on the ground of 
their own necessities. It is to be admitted that agri- 
culture is in a bad way, and perhaps the most serious 
feature of the situation is the big increase in the cost 
of distribution. In Norfolk the farmer is now getting 
for his wheat the same price as in 1914; but the price 
of bread is half as much again as it was then. There 
have been attempts recently to get common action by 
farmers and labourers with the object of getting a 
reversal of the Government policy of letting agriculture 
go to ruin without intervention; but nothing seems 
to have come of these attempts. More and more, 
however, the disastrous results, for farmers and 
labourers alike, of last year’s repeal of the Agriculture 
Act are becoming apparent. Tt profits the farmer 
nothing to have destroyed the Agricultural Wages 
Board, if with it has gone his chance of making a 
reasonable living out of the land. The position is 
disastrous for the labourer, who has no reserves on which 
to fall back; but it is serious enough also for his 
employer. 

* * 


An Irish Correspondent writes :—The anxiety of the 
new Parliament to get things done is more disconcerting 
to its enemies than any other form of attack. They 


* 





know that the Irish people are less concerned about 
the abstract issues involved in the Anglo-Irish settle- 
ment than about the possibility of using the Treaty to 
obtain solid material advantages, and every step towards 
this end strengthens the position of Mr. Cosgrave’s 
Administration. The decision of the anti-Treaty party 
to boycott the Chamber is a bad tactical mistake. 
They cannot claim that abstention is a matter of prin- 
ciple as it was at Westminster, for the simple reason 
that they were quite prepared to take their seats in a 
Coalition Government under the Collins-de Valera Pact. 
Even if they could not hope to carry their policy, they 
could at least have explained it, and their strength 
would have enabled them to practise obstruction 
effectively. Their difficulty seems to be that thty have 
no settled policy. Since the House met, Mr. de Valera 
has issued two pronunciamentos, presumably with the 
object of defining his position. In one of these, which 
professes to be an answer to General Mulcahy, he makes 
no attempt to meet the case of the Minister of Defence 
that the plot of the mutineers to renew the war with 
Great Britain and involve the National troops in the 
conflict made the attack on the Four Courts inevitable. 
In the second declaration he strives to win favour for 
the futilities of Document No. 2, and his admission 
that some accommodation with the British Empire 
cannot be avoided is a surrender of the whole Repub- 
lican case. Mr. de Valera’s attitude is that of a man 
anxious to disclaim responsibility for acts to which 
he is hopelessly committed, and it is evident that if 
he has not been thrown over by the Republican Die- 
Hards, he no longer exercises any influence worth 
discussing in their counsels. 


* * * 


The Irregulars appear to be wholly in the hands of 
men who act as if political results could be achieved 
only by military enterprises. They are making des- 
perate efforts to speed up guerilla attacks in the South 
and West, where a number of minor successes have been 
recently scored against National troops. Dublin, as 
a result of their policy, is drifting back to the conditions 
that prevailed during the worst times of the Black-and- 
Tan Terror. Street ambushes are the order of the day, 
and these seem to be deliberately planned to involve 
the largest possible number of non-combatants in accord- 
ance with the theory of punishing the Irish people for 
abandoning the Republic. The troops have shown 
commendable coolness and judgment in refraining from 
returning the fire of their opponents when to do so 
would endanger the safety of civilians, and unlike 
the British forces, they have managed to capture a 
number of their assailants. Fighting of this kind 
invariably arouses the worst passions of those engaged 
in it, and Irregular sympathisers allege that scant 
mercy has been shown to ambushers taken with arms 
in their hands. This week a Dublin jury returned a 
verdict of murder against the armed party responsible 
for the death of an Irregular named Mannion, who, 
having been wounded in a scuffle with the troops, was 
despatched, it was sworn, by another shot at close 
quarters as he lay helpless on the ground. This is a 
matter which the Government can ignore only at its 
peril. If it is convinced that its decision to treat those 
in arms against it as honourable combatants should no 
longer hold good, let it openly decree and enforce what 
it considers to be adequate penalties. To wink at the 
infliction of unauthorised punishment by angry soldiers 
at their own sweet will would be to repeat the error that 
wrecked British rule in Ireland. For young troops 
working under conditions that might try the temper 
of veterans, the National forces have so far shown 


splendid restraint, and the Government owes it to them 
to investigate thoroughly charges against individuals in 
their ranks, and if breaches of discipline are proved, 
to deal promptly and drastically wit 


offenders. 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S EPITAPH 


EVER, since Englishmen first sailed to the 
N East, has British prestige stood so low as 
it stands to-day in all the lands that lie 
between Constantinople and Calcutta, Teheran and 
Cairo. And this is not partly, but wholly, the fault of 
one man—Mr. Lloyd George. Others, of course, have 
blundered, notably Lord Curzon, and no member of 
the present British Cabinet can escape a share of respon- 
sibility for the disastrous policy which has been pursued 
in the Moslem lands ever since the war; but the spirit 
of that policy has been the spirit of Mr. Lloyd George— 
and its results are now before us. The Greek débdcle 
has not in itself produced those results, but it has revealed 
them in a manner which prevents their being any 
longer denied or overlooked. 

That Mr. Lloyd George is sincerely and profoundly 
concerned for the interests of the British Empire is 
not in question at all. There can be no doubt about it. 
But he does not understand, and obviously has never 
understood, the principles upon which the fabric of 
British authority in Asia has been reared and main- 
tained. He is as accomplished a political trickster as 
these islands have ever produced, and when trickery 
fails he has command of a certain rather petulant 
and blustering violence which not infrequently achieves 
its end. But these weapons have never been the 
weapons of Englishmen in the East, nor if they had 
been would there ever have been a British Empire. 
They are entirely foreign to the tradition of those 
centuries of struggle and adventure through which 
Great Britain has extended and consolidated the greatest 
Eastern Empire which has ever existed beyond the life 
of a single conqueror. Our position in Asia—for what- 
ever it may be worth in the conditions of the twentieth 
century—has been based upon an ancient and wide- 
spread faith in British common sense and justice and, 
above all, in British political integrity. It has rested 
always on moral rather than material strength. The 
fact that our policy was unambiguous, and that our word 
could be taken as our bond, has been worth more than 
thousands of guns and millions of armed men. So 
strong indeed has been our position that it seems almost 
incredible that any single individual should have been 
able to destroy it in the course of four brief years. Yet 
that is apparently what has happened. Four years of 
evaded promises and blundering “ deals,’ of more or 
less empty threats and more or less shady intrigue, 
have achieved the impossible. The impression of 
moral instability created by a man to whom the meaning 
of the word “ integrity ’’ seems to be as unintelligible 
as it is to a Levantine Greek, has undermined the very 
foundations of that authority to which the Moslem 
subjects of Great Britain have hitherto been content to 
bow. Another few years of Mr. Lloyd George and— 
unless he utterly changes his methods, which is, of course, 
always possible—there will surely be no British Empire 
in the East at all. 

So far as the inhabitants of these islands are concerned 
that result might not perhaps be wholly unwelcome, 
for, apart from those areas which enjoy, or can reasonably 
be granted, complete self-government, the Empire 
threatens to become more and more a liability rather 
than an asset. But the problem cannot be treated 
in such simple terms. The decline and fall of the 
British non-self-governing Empire would inevitably 
be attended by war and chaos and incalculable suffering 
for millions. British prestige in the East is an asset 


— 


not merely of Great Britain but of the world. No one 
in any country who is not insane can wish to see it 
destroyed at this particular juncture in history, for 
it is, or should be, one of the main stabilising forces 
upon which the peace of the world immediately depends. 
The present situation is critical in the extreme. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Greek protegés, upon whom he has 
staked every penny of his reputation and ours, have 
been defeated and disgraced and driven out of Asia. 
British influence in Persia has become a_ negative 
quantity. Soon we shall probably be forced to abandon 
Mesopotamia. The position in Egypt grows more 
ominous every week; and in India—where there is 
general public rejoicing over the defeat of our Greek 
“‘ friends ’’—the Government is having to face diffi- 
culties upon which it is unnecessary here to enlarge. 
And all this is the direct outcome of Mr. Lloyd George's 
policy and personality. How far his support of the 
absurd dreams of Greek imperialism is to be attributed 
to the influence of certain financiers and how far to 
the anti-Turkish prejudices of Little Bethel we do not 
profess to know. What is clear is that he has betrayed 
the fundamental interests of Great Britain in a manner 
for which the history of modern British statesmanship 
offers no parallel. He has presented M. Poincaré 
with a greater diplomatic victory than that statesman 
has ever done anything to earn and, what is far more 
serious, has made us the laughing stock of the whole 
Islamic world. 

Whether it is possible for the position to be even 
partially retrieved remains to be seen. But it is certain 
that neither the Iron Duke, nor even another “ 29th 
Division,” can retrieve it in existing circumstances. 
The manifesto issued last Saturday on the authority 
of the Government was, on the face of it, the most 
idiotic document that ever emanated from Downing 
Street. It could not fail to destroy, at the very least, 
that appearance of Allied unity, versus the Kemalists, 
which was the most obvious necessity of the moment. 
It led directly to the French abandonment of Chanak, 
and thus proved to the Turks that they could rely not 
only in negotiation but even in war upon the dis- 
sensions of France and England. The appeal to the 
Dominions was an even more foolish miscalculation, 
for, on the one hand, it implied an altogether exag- 
gerated fear of our inability to face Kemal single- 
handed, and on the other it suggested the likelihood of 
war on a scale which the people of Great Britain are 
utterly disinclined to face at the present moment. 
The truth is that there has never been any support 
in this country for Mr. Lloyd George’s policy in the 
Near East, outside certain narrow circles where the 
Gladstonian tradition still reigns, and for his present 
bellicosity there is no support at all. The public 
recognises instinctively that stupidity cannot be re- 
deemed by blood and thunder. It is not in our power 
but in our common sense and in our honour that the 
East has ceased to believe. 

What, then, is to be done ?_ The question is extremely 
difficult to answer. The freedom of the Straits, vastly 
important as it is, is not peculiarly a British interest; 
but it must be allowed that the re-establishment of 
British prestige in the East is so vitally important as to 
justify almost any sacrifice. Here, however, arises the 
fundamental difficulty. Can British prestige be re- 
established by a war, even a completely victorious war, 
against the Kemalists ? It seems only too evident to us 
that it cannot, that no conceivable action or event can 
re-establish it so long as Mr. Lloyd George remains the 
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official spokesman of the British people. If the Moslem 
world distrusts and despises Great Britain, it is because 
it distrusts and despises Mr. Lloyd George, and, until he 
is displaced, the blood of a hundred thousand patriotic 
young men, drawn from this country or from the 
Dominions, will avail us nothing. If we had had an hon- 
est Government, with a straightforward and intelligible 
policy, which could be explained and defended, there 
would have been a very different response to the appeal 
which was implicit in the manifesto of last Saturday. 
Never before, we suppose, have the British people 
ignored a call to arms from their ownGovernment. The 
phenomenon is more remarkable than most people seem 
to have realised. Who would have supposed that “ Stop 
the War’”’ could ever be a popular cry in London when 
the threat of war had come from Downing Street itself ? 
But the reason is plain enough, and it is the reason that 
we have already given. The man in the street, who 
echoes the anti-war cry, may not have formulated even 
in his own mind the grounds which determine his atti- 
tude, but they are none the less discernible for that. 
British Christians may admire Mr. Lloyd George, but at 
bottom they trust him no more than do Asiatic Moslems. 
They are not willing, for a policy which they do not 
understand, to sacrifice blood and money without 
question or inquiry—as they would have been at the 
instance of any other Government in British political 
history. 

We do not think it is possible to exaggerate the signi- 
ficance of this fact. Solidarity in foreign politics is the 
most ancient and the strongest of all our political tradi- 
tions. But the events of the past seven days would 
seem to have destroyed it. Public opinion has declared 
itself unmistakably, through every possible channel, 
against the Near Eastern policy of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government. England will not follow its leaders into 
a war with Turkey. The moment may come when for 
certain definite and limited objectives, it will be willing 
to accept the burden of a new military and naval struggle. 
But it has not come yet ; the public has still to be con- 
vinced that there is any sufficient reason for such a 
sacrifice ; and we do not believe that it will ever be con- 
vineed until it has other leadership than that of a Lloyd 
George. His premiership—we might almost say his 
dictatorship—has been unique in several respects. He 
has enjoyed more power and yet less trust than any one 
of his predecessors since Parliamentary government 
came into existence. The present crisis has accidentally 
revealed the truth. Mr. Lloyd George is the first Prime 
Minister of this country whom even Fleet Street, let 
alone the nation, will not follow into war. This is the 
decisive comment upon his career. It should be his 
epitaph. 


DISARMAMENT 
AND GUARANTEES 


T is an inopportune moment that fate has chosen for 
the League of Nations to discuss disarmament. The 
universal peace pipe of Geneva sounds very faint 

amidst the rattle of the war drums in the Dardanelles 
and Angora and Athens and Belgrade and Downing Street, 
And the plain Englishman—and still more the plain French- 
man—is saying that not only does the pipe sound faint, 
but the pipers are obviously fools and their League is an 
obvious piece of humbug. We understand the impatience 
or the cynicism of the plain man. But we think his view 
1s too shallow. It is deplorable, indeed, that the League 


is so weak that it has been condemned to be a helpless 





spectator of the recent bloodshed and devastation in the 
Near East ; it is deplorable that it can do nothing to calm 
the passions that have suddenly leapt up across the world. 
But this is not to say that it is futile for the League to 
discuss disarmament. What matters is how it is discussing 
it, It is surely an encouraging sign that the question, as 
it is now being handled in Geneva, is at last coming down 
from the clouds to the earth. 

The League began in a blaze of exaggerated hopes and 
enthusiasm. Sentimental internationalists hailed it as a 
sovereign remedy for all the evils of ‘national egoism ; 
innocent pacifists saw in it a piece of machinery which 
would automatically substitute the rule of law for the 
rule of force. But post-war human nature is not very 
different from pre-war human nature; and the inter- 
nationalists and pacifists were speedily disappointed. The 
League became not only an object of mockery to its open 
enemies, the super-patriots and super-militarists, but a 
convenient tool in the hands of its false friends among the 
politicians, It has not been easy, in the circumstances, 
for the ardent supporters of the League to keep to the 
front its main task—the prevention of war—and it is not 
surprising that their ideals and their debates and their 
schemes should have seemed Utopian. It was inevitable 
that the early influences should linger, that the beauties of 
peace and the horrors of war should bulk large in their 
minds, that the abolition of war should be preached 
in season and out of season. But it was also inevitable, 
since idealists are not necessarily congenital idiots, that 
it would presently be realised that our coat must be cut 
according to our cloth. Lord Robert Cecil, at least, must 
be given the credit of realising that. His plan of dis- 
armament has been carefully thought out and put forward 
for discussion at Geneva as a piece of practical politics. 

The essence of the plan is set out in the first three 
resolutions approved by the Disarmament Committee, 
which run thus: 

(1) No scheme for the reduction of armaments within the meaning 
of the . . . Covenant can be really successful unless general. 

(2) In the present state of the world many Governments would 
be unable to accept the responsibility of a serious reduction of 
armaments, unless they received in exchange a satisfactory guarantee 
of the safety of their countries. 

(3) Such a guarantee can be found in a defensive agreement, 
which should be open to all countries, binding them to provide 
immediate and effective assistance in accordance with an arranged 
plan in the event of one being attacked, provided the obligation to 
render assistance to the country attacked shall be limited in principle 
to those countries situated in the same part of the globe. In cases, 
however, where for historical, geographical or other reasons a 
country is in special danger of attack, detailed arrangements should 
be made for its defence in accordance with the above-mentioned 
plan. 

There has been a good deal of debate on these resolutions, 
as well as on a further paragraph not yet adopted, and 
special interest has attached to the duel between Lord 
Robert Cecil and M. de Jouvenel, the French delegate. 
M. de Jouvenel proposed, amongst other things, that the 
guarantee “should be proportionate to the amount of 
armaments reduced.” To this Lord Robert properly 
objected that with such a limited form of guarantees “‘ two or 
three States might adhere tothe Treaty and agree to reduce 
their armaments to a certain extent ; this would inevitably 
lead to group alliances, which were at all costs to be avoided.” 
It is, indeed, easy to see the danger under such a system 
of establishing camps of armed rivals throughout the 
Continent. But important as these details may be, we 
are concerned less with them for the moment than with 
the general principle. The acceptance of this principle 
of mutual guarantee as the basis of disarmament means 
that the idealists in the League are facing realities. The 
nations are not asked to abolish war by some heroic gesture ; 
they are not asked to halve their military effectives in 
reliance on rather vague assurances of general good will. 
They are not asked to subscribe to the old doctrine, so 
popular in certain quarters in the earlier days of the League, 
’ 
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of a League of Nations “ army ”—a sort of an international 
police forcee—which might be an excellent instrument 
for executing the collective will of Europe (if there were 
one) in Armenia, but which would present obvious difficulties 
if it were a question of employing it in France. Lord 
Robert Cecil’s plan rules out definitely a form of inter- 
national action for which the world is clearly not ripe. It 
recognises the paramount need for security which obsesses 
every State and the guarantee of security it offers is nar- 
rower and more definite than that of the Covenant, and 
wider and less dangerous than that of the Franco-British 
or Franco-British-American Pact that the French have 
hankered after. It is a common-sense plan of partial dis- 
armament, combined with insurance against attack, which, 
though it is open to some legitimate criticism, would be 
a boon to groaning taxpayers and a curb on Napoleonic 
Statesmen. It is almost practical polities. 

Its main weakness is, as Mr. Fisher has said, that it 
“assumes a political condition and a moral temper in 
Europe which at present do not exist.” It is impossible 
to get round the old maxim that armaments depend on 
policy, and neither this nor any other scheme of disarmament 
is compatible with the policies that are being pursued by 
great Powers and small Powers in Europe and outside 
Europe. M. de Jouvenel may protest at Geneva that 
France earnestly desires to reduce her own armaments 
as well as other peoples’. No doubt. But there is not 
the slightest chance of her doing it until she adopts a 
new attitude towards Germany. She aims at securing 
herself against a resuscitated Germany intent on revenge, 
perhaps leagued with Russia, perhaps with us, perhaps with 
half Europe. Unless she decides to remove Germany’s 
desire for revenge by a more conciliatory behaviour, France 
must have her army and her satellites must have theirs. 
She dare not rely on Lord Robert Cecil’s “ guarantees.” 
Nor are we in much better case to comply with any proposals 
for disarmament. Mr. Lloyd George may thrill the simple 
electors of Carnarvon by swearing that he will devote the 
rest of his life to the cause of the world’s peace ; but those 
who have watched him and his colleagues piling up com- 
mitments and catastrophes in the Near and the Middle East 
will know how to appraise this rhetorical oath at its true 
value. We cannot have a reduction of armaments and Mr. 
Lloyd George’s foreign policy at the same time. Nor, 
while the Succession States of Central Europe are what 
they are, will either they or Italy cut down their guns 
and their men. It is sometimes asked why, if it was so 
comparatively easy to agree on a scheme of naval reductions 
last year at Washington, it should be impossible now to 
arrange for a similar scheme of land disarmament. It is 
not impossible. It is likely, indeed, to be more difficult, 
owing to the greater complications that are the heritage 
of the war and the bungled peace in Europe—the fierce 
spirit of nationalism, the racial animosities, the economic 
and financial morass in which we are all floundering. But, 
fundamentally, the problem is the same here as it was there. 
We and the Americans and the Japanese could agree to cut 
down our navies, because we agreed to mend our ways in the 
Far East. We resigned ourselves to a policy of non- 
aggression, of “hands off” in China. The moment the 
European peoples can agree on a policy of “ hands off ” and 
of honest co-operation in Europe, they will have achieved a 
state of “‘ moral disarmament,” and material reductions may 
follow without much trouble. Till then the most modest of 
disarmament schemes will remain a paper scheme. 

Were Lord Robert Cecil and his friends fools, then, to 
propose a plan that puts the cart before the horse? Cer- 
tainly not ; for they have seen as clearly as Mr. Fisher how 
the “ political conditions” and the “ moral temper” of 
Europe militate against it. Lord Robert himself stated his 
opinion clearly to the Committee last Tuesday. ‘“* Without 


force, without moral disarmament,” he declared, ‘plans for 
the reduction of material armaments are vain. Therefore, 
we must proceed to seek the causes that are paralysing the 


machinery of international commerce and exchange and 
producing economic and political unrest. The answer is 
well known. Beyond doubt, the cause that is of over- 
whelming importance is the Governmental indebtedness 
which is embarrassing all the greater States of Europe. 
These inter-Governmental debts, whether in the form of 
reparation obligations, of relief credits, or of debts contracted 
between the Allies in the Great War, constitute together a 
problem which it is imperative to solve before the economic 
life of Europe can be restored.” He himself would like the 
whole problem of reparations and inter-Allied debts referred 
to the League, and M. de Jouvenel, it seems, has no objection. 
M. de Jouvenel’s views may not signify very much; but 
what is important is that M. Poincaré has in the name of 
France demanded an international conference to deal with 
the question. Whether that conference should be the 
League of Nations or an ad hoc assembly on the model of 
Genoa is a secondary issue which it is not worth while to 
discuss at this moment. On the main principle, Genoa and 
Paris have come into line, and, if Downing Street can extricate 
itself from the Balfour Note, there is at last a chance of 
establishing the first and most essential guarantee for the 
security both of France and of Europe. That gained, the 
French may be in the mood to consider the further guarantees 
that will be necessary for disarmament. As for ourselves, 
we are happily near the hour of deliverance from our present 
Government, and, with Mr. Lloyd George out of the way, 
we too may find that a reduction of armaments is practical 
politics. 


THE NECESSITY OF RESUMING 
BUILDING 


( \ Rept of a few weeks ago on the Annual 
Report of the Ministry of Health, we drew 
attention to Sir Alfred Mond’s self-congratulatory 

references to the success of his Department in the building 
of houses for the working class. A total of about two 
hundred thousand houses, either built or under construction 
with the aid of public money, seemed to give the Minister 
of Health great satisfaction, and was recorded by him as 
a fine tribute to his work as a member of the Government. 
We expressed then our inability to share in Sir Alfred 
Mond’s pleasure, or to regard his own account of what 
has been done as indicative of anything short of a grave 
public scandal. But the housing situation is a matter of 
too great importance to large sections of the public to be 
treated merely as an item among the sins of the Govern- 
ment. It is necessary not only to indicate the measure 
of our national shortcomings, but to set out very definitely 
what remains to be done—what must be done if the 
growing generation is to be allowed a chance of healthy 
development and decent living conditions. 

At the end of the war there were wide variations in 
the estimates of our housing needs made by different 
groups and organisations, The Labour Party boldly 
stated that there was need for a million new houses; @ 
Government housing committee placed the number at 
half a million; the lowest estimate made in any quarter 
was 300,000. The reason for these differences is easy to 
understand, for any estimate of housing needs clearly 
depends on the standard of accommodation and amenity 
adopted by those who make the estimate. If every existing 
house that has not been actually condemned as unfit for 
human habitation is treated as an available dwelling, the 
estimate will clearly be lower than if allowance is made 
for the clearance of slum areas, the replacement of insanitary 
dwellings, or a general raising of the standard of accom- 
modation. Still lower can the estimated need be placed 
if the conditions of war-time and post-war overcrowding 
are assumed to be permanent, or if the ability of depressed 
wages to bear an economic rent is made the standard in 
reckoning how many houses require to be built. 
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It is largely by methods such as these that the Ministry 
of Health has arrived at its dwindling estimates of the 
need for houses. The Housing Survey of 1919 included 

vision for the replacement of bad houses as well as 
for the building of new ones to meet an absolute shortage. 
It had some reference to overcrowding and to an assumed 
standard of proper accommodation. But for some time 
the instructions of the Health Ministry have been that all 
estimates not based on absolute shortage, apart from the 
very few definite schemes for the clearance of slum areas, 
are to be ignored. Thus, at a blow, about a third has 
been lopped off the already conservative official estimates 
of housing needs, and more than a half off any estimate 
capable of standing scrutiny in the light of some reason- 
able standard. 

Let us be conservative ; let us take the lowest estimate 
made in 1919 of the shortage of houses which already 
existed at the end of the war. Let us say that 800,000 
houses were clearly required at the beginning of 1919, 
How, on the basis of that figure, can we measure the 
actual achievement of the four post-war years which are 
now drawing to an end? The usual estimate of the annual 
need for new houses before the war was 50,000 as a mini- 
mum. The arrears of the years preceding the war and the 
practical cessation of house building, save in a few muni- 
tions centres, during the war, brought the need up to 
800,000 at the end of 1918, even if our aims were set no 
higher than the preservation of the old standards of 
accommodation and amenity. Leaving arrears out of 
account for the moment, we can safely say that the annual 
need for new houses to maintain existing standards is not 
less to-day than it was before the war. In other words, 
by the end of this year, a further 200,000 houses at least 
wil] be required over and above the minimum number of 
300,000 already needed in 1918, 

Against this need, what has Sir Alfred Mond to set in 
the way of positive achievement? Up to March 31st last 
the total number of houses completed by local authorities, 
public utility societies and private builders was 130,000. 
In addition 52,000 houses were in course of erection, and 
a further 23,000 had been authorised. Even if all those 
houses were completed by the end of the year, Sir Alfred 
Mond would have only 205,000 houses to show as against 
a minimum need of 500,000. The total house-building 
work of the post-war years has been barely enough to keep 
pace with the additional needs which have become urgent 
since the end of the war, without doing anything at all 
to make up the leeway of the war and pre-war years, 

When Sir Alfred Mond ventures to congratulate himself 
on this achievement—which, incidentally, is almost wholly 
the work of his predecessor in officee—we cannot help 
feeling that he is merely intent on putting a good face 
on what he knows to be a very bad business. For reasons 
of “economy” the Government is determined that no 
more houses shall be built with the aid of national funds ; 
it therefore seeks to represent itself as having met at least 
the urgent needs of the public. But, in faet, it knows quite 
well, and the Minister of Health knows quite well, that, 
although £190,000,000 has been spent by the various bodies 
concerned, only the fringe of the need has yet been touched, 
Sooner or later the remaining houses must be built, and 
the longer we delay their building, the more gigantic the 
task will become. 

What, then, is the remedy? Sir Alfred Mond pins his 
faith to a revival of private building. We would gladly 
See private building revive; and we believe that, with 
proper aid from national funds, public utility societies and 
building guilds can become very useful auxiliaries in the 
matter of housing provision, But it is either mere folly 


or transparent duplicity to suggest that such a revival of 
private building as will make up the arrears left by the 
Government, much less raise the standard of housing, is 
possible either now or in any future near enough to be 
taken into account. Those who bid us rely on the private 





builder, even aided by the utility society, are in effect 
bidding us reconcile ourselves permanently to a standard 
of housing accommodation greatly worse than that which 
existed before the war, Yet the pre-war conditions were 
generally recognised to be intolerable, and, in connection 
with the last pre-war Budget, Mr. Lloyd George himself 
announced the necessity for national aid to the local 
authorities in carrying out schemes for its improvement. 

Private enterprise will not do; and the State will have 
again to recognise its responsibility for the housing of the 
people, at least until the programmes accepted as meeting 
minimum requirements in 1919 have been fully executed, 
and the arrears which have accumulated since have been 
completely wiped off. It is true that the State was mon- 
strously overcharged for the work done in 1919 and 1920, 
and that the cessation of public building has been one of 
the factors—though by no means the only factor—in 
bringing prices down. But that, so far from being a reason 
why the State should abstain from further action, is an 
additional reason why house building should now be 
resumed with full vigour under public auspices. The State 
is in a position now to ensure itself against overcharge, 
and we give Sir Alfred Mond credit for the wit to buy in 
the eheapest market if he has the will, The existence of 
the building guild as a national organisation is, moreover, 
a very valuable factor in keeping down the prices which 
private contractors can venture to quote, and, in the hands 
of a well-disposed Minister, could be of the greatest use 
in this respect. Even if there was a case for the slowing 
down of public building in order to hasten a break in prices, 
that case holds good only if building is actively resumed 
now that the break has occurred. 

According to the latest figures available, there are now 
more than 117,000 operatives in the building trades wholly 
unemployed—fifteen per cent. of the total number engaged 
in the industry. There is therefore no question of a shortage 
of trained labour, for even those skilled trades in which 
there was once a marked shortage are now afflicted by 
unemployment, Building costs and prices haye fallen 
probably to the minimum, and certainly so near the mini- 
mum as to leave no cause for a further suspension of 
operations in anticipation of additional reduetions. The 
out-of-work operatives are costing the country large sums 
in unemployment pay and poor relief—sums which produce 
absolutely no return. It is true, indeed, that the erection 
of large numbers of houses at the reduced costs now operative 
will help to reduce the value of the houses already built 
and so to swell the State’s loss in respect of them. But 
we are loth to suspect even Sir Alfred Mond of desiring to 
perpetuate an artificial scarcity of houses in order to main- 
tain the money value of the houses already built, Even 
now local authorities are in many cases securing permission 
to lower the rents of their houses, not because the scarcity 
is less acute, but because the rents on which the Ministry 
of Health has hitherto insisted simply cannot be paid out 
of the low wages now in force in the great majority of 
occupations. It might be possible to sell many of the 
Council houses to middle-class purchasers, but only at the 
cost of increasing the existing deficit in the supply of houses 
for members of the working class, 

In short, there is a clear and irrefutable case for the 
immediate resumption of the housing schemes cancelled 
by Sir Alfred Mond as a measure of economy. They can 
be resumed on a far lower level of cost, and they are 
emphatically the best type of useful work that ought to 
take precedence over doles for those who are unemployed, 
Housing, under existing conditions, is a matter far more 
of national than of local government policy. There are, 
indeed, many sinners among the local authorities who have 
not been unmindful of the excellent opportunities they 
have of sheltering behind the Government. But the chief 
sinner is the Government itself; and even those local 
authorities which mean the best can do little without a 
reversal of Government policy, It is, therefore, nationally 
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that the chief pressure must be applied; but it must not 
be forgotten that among the most effective bodies for 
applying national pressure are the local authorities them- 
selves, and pressure must accordingly be applied by the 
public through the local Councils as well as directly. 
Presumably the Cabinet Committee on Unemployment, 
which brought forth its ridiculous mouse of a scheme a 
fortnight ago, is still in existence. Every possible influence 
should be brought to bear upon it, by local authorities and 
by the general public, to pronounce for an immediate and 
full resumption of housing activities under national auspices 
and with national aid. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE FALL 
OF THE MARK 


HAT the daily bulletins of the Army Headquarters 
were to the general public in Germany during 
the war the Bourse’s daily list of quotations has 

now become. It is read, if not with the same feelings, 
certainly with the same interest. The consequences, 
however, make themselves more immediately felt. The 
crushing defeat suffered by the German mark after the 
failure of the London Conference has had an especially 
far-reaching effect on nearly all branches of public life in 
Germany. The tremendous fall of the rate of exchange 
naturally causes a sudden rise of prices. Different attitudes 
are to be observed amongst shopkeepers. One keeps to the 
old prices for the goods that he has in stock, another immedi- 
ately changes his price tickets. The consumer observes, 
with the greatest exasperation, how the same merchandise 
changes its price from day to day, sometimes even from 
hour to hour. In many cases the usury-courts are 
appealed to. Indignant consumers denounce the merchant 
to the local price-supervision office, the office informs the 
police, the police enter an action against the merchant. The 
usury-court fine him heavily. The merchant is naturally 
irritated, the more so as no appeal to a higher court 
is possible. He thinks himself injured in the highest 
degree, for he himself has to buy from people who fix 
their prices in very many cases according to the rate 
of exchange. 

There are great firms whose sellers go so far as to inquire 
by telephone from the shop of the small retail dealer what 
level the rate of exchange has reached before naming their 
prices; and these prices may be so much higher than before 
that in no end of cases the shopkeeper is put in a desperate 
position if he has sold out his old stock already, since his 
working capital proves absolutely insufficient for replenish- 
ment. If he has employed enough money, for instance, in 
a bootshop to keep a stock of a thousand boots, and prices 
suddenly rise tenfold, as happened lately, he may only have 
enough money left to buy a hundred new boots. If things 
go on like this he will soon have a working capital with which 
he can only buy fifty boots, so that theoretically the time is 
in sight when his stock will consist of one pair of boots only. 
His situation is the more dangerous as the old system of 
credit has absolutely disappeared. The system of bills 
payable at three months does not exist any longer. In 
these circumstances it is intelligible that the retailer suffers 
from a certain horror vacui, and tries most curious expedients 
in order not to sell out. This, however, only delays his 
disaster. In most cases, it is true, he now decides 
to face the indignation of the public and to sell that 
part of the old stock that is left to him at the price of 
the new stock. 

There can be no doubt that the most discussed question 
in Germany to-day is the problem whether old merchandise 
may be sold at new prices. It has become the great bone 
of contention between the consumer and the retailer. The 


decisions of the different authorities on this topic disagree 
in the most remarkable way. According to the Reichs- 
gericht, the highest German court of law, the retailer is 
entitled only to a surplus which corresponds to the rise of 
the general costs of living, the so-called “index.” The 
Berlin price-supervision office, on the other hand, sides 
entirely with the merchant’s point of view, that the so-called 
Wiederbeschaffungspreis, i.e., the new price, may be charged 
for the rest of the old stock. The Ministry that has 
been appealed to by the representatives of the 
merchants has evidently found the difficulty of steering 
a middle course between the parties insurmountable, for 
it has given an answer which would have done credit to 
the Delphian oracle. 

Meanwhile, a kind of economic sauve qui peut is the 
watchword of the day. People who have any money left 
buy as much as they can get. The farmer especially, with 
the lack of consideration which—at least in Germany— 
seems to be a particular characteristic of his profession, 
stores merchandise of all sorts. One hears of cases in which 
marriage outfits are provided for children who are still 
in the cradle. Many people buy things which they can 
scarcely ever utilise at all, merely because they are so cheap. 
One can imagine how provoking and irritating an effect 
this attitude must have on the impecunious; in fact, on 
all those millions of working-men, officials, employees and 
pensioners, whose income does not rise from day to day. 
Austria, who is a few lengths ahead of Germany on the 
road to ruin, has adopted an expedient by which wages and 
salaries are automatically raised according to the rise of the 
** index,” but as this method tends to do away with every 
check upon the rise in prices it has, up to now, not yet found 
favour in Germany. The consequence, however, is that all 
increases of salaries and wages come too late, and leave 
those who get them discontented and embittered. Things 
would not be so bad if the occasion was not used by so many 
people to fish in the troubled water. During the war the 
want of raw materials and merchandise and the necessity 
for distributing what was produced in rations, had led to the 
creation of the so-called Kriegsgesellschaften, companies 
in which producers of the same branches were combined 
under the supervision of the State. The companies as such 
have been dissolved, but the trusts which originated in this 
way live on, and being able to rule out all competition they 
fix the prices almost at their will, and use their power in 
too many cases quite inconsiderately. 

Now, the growing unrest that has been brought about by 
all this has led to a great many proposals and some official 
measures destined to reconcile the conflicting interests. 
The demand is urgently raised among the masses for the 
reintroduction of the Zwangswirtschaft, which existed 
during the war and still survives in some branches of 
economic life. But the Government hesitates to comply 
with this wish, considering the gigantic and insurmountable 
difficulties which this step would bring with it. In some 
districts, committees are being formed under the supervision 
of the provincial authorities, in which the representatives 
of the consumers are to negotiate with those of the producers. 
The troubles, however, are great, the greater because of the 
irritation of the agrarians. For the agrarians were com- 
pelled by law, a few months ago, to deliver up a certain part 
of the bread corn they earn to the State at a price which was 
already, at the time when it was fixed, considerably below 
the general price. It is now barely one-sixth of it. The 
agrarians accordingly demand an increase ; but the working- 
men furiously oppose the continual raising of the bread 
price. The Government, however, inclines to side, in this 
case, with agriculture. 

So the fall of the mark has brought about a kind of chaos 
again. But it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. 
One class of people does very well, namely, the Communist 
agitator. After the fusion of the Socialists, the Communist 
party seems to be left as the only opposition party. 
German Communism is of revolutionary origin, its root 
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being the Spartakus-Bund. It has openly displayed its 
revolutionary character for years, its most prominent leaders 
taking a pride in considering themselves as officers of the 
great field-marshal of Moscow. Their adherents, however, 
numerous as they were at times, have long since found a 
flaw in the execution of the Muscovite orders, so the leaders 
have been compelled to change their tactics. The august 
Russian model has disappeared from the foreground. The 
statute of the Third International that “ with all means, 
even with sword in hand, the fall of the international bour- 
eoisie and the creation of an international Soviet Republic 
should be fought for ”’ is interpreted as if it practically only 
aimed at defensive measures. In such ways one accommo- 
dates oneself to the mentality of the peaceful and orderly 
German workman. 

But while the politics of putsches seems to have receded 
into the background, the revolutionising of the Trade Unions, 
which Radek—the real leader of German Communism— 
has called Moscow’s principal task in Germany, is going on 
steadily. The great aim of Communism is to conquer the 
workshop leaders, to create an army out of them and to turn 
the hated Trade Union officials into officers without soldiers. 
There can be no doubt that they are progressing in the 
execution of this scheme. The misery is so tremendous 
that great masses of politically uneducated or muddle- 
headed people from all strata of society flock to them. 
They tell the working-men that the Social Democrats of 
to-day have adopted the principle of the harmony of the 
interests of Capital and Labour, have given up the idea of 
class-war and betrayed their cause ; that they must consider 
themselves as the victims of a Government that is a mere 
tool in the hands of the great producers. Their own doc- 
trine, on the other hand, is extolled as a panacea for the 
social evils of the time. They couch it in the most preposses- 
sing terms. A great meeting of Communist workshop 
leaders in Berlin, some weeks ago, gave a particularly good 
proof of their demagogic faculties. Among the demands 
adopted were the regulation of prices, the control of distri- 
bution through the working-man, and the formation of 
control-committees which should supervise the whole 
economic life of the Reich. The workshop leaders who, a 
short time ago, only got the right to be represented on the 
boards of directors, are requested to reveal the business 
secrets of their firms. The confiscation and distribution 
of all victuals, it is claimed, should be instantly taken 
in hand. 

All this presupposes psychological as well as economic 
conditions which are wholly imaginary. For, although 
nobody denies that the workshop leaders have, as a rule, 
been able to fulfil the task set them by the law, so far 
as their immediate interests are concerned, they lack entirely 
the technical, commercial and political training without 
which measures such as are proposed would lead to absolute 
confusion. So long as a socialist engineer is a rara avis, 
and the general staff of the big factories adhere to the 
polities of the Right, all such ideas are more or less Utopian. 
An example of what the consequences of precipitate action 
on Communist lines must needs be, was given by the popula- 
tion of the town of Hamborn lately, where through the 
formation of a control committee a reduction of the price 
of victuals by forty per cent., and of textile goods by twenty 
per cent., was secured. A few days later Hamborn had no 
supplies at all. The Communists, it is true, use the failure 
of this childish experiment to prove the necessity of central 
action, which they wish to entrust to the care of a workshop 
councillors’ congress for the whole Reich, which is to meet 
in Berlin. But this congress, which is intended as a kind 
of illegal government, will consist of a section only of the 
German workshop councillors, and it is more than doubtful 
if it will produce any useful and practical proposals. How- 
ever, it will sound the Communist trumpet, and this—in a 
period in which so much unrest is making itself felt—is not 
devoid of importance. 


Levin L. Scnucxine. 


THE CHOCOLATE ’BUS 


CANNOT help regretting the appearance of the chocolate 
‘bus in the streets of London. Not that I object to 
a "bus of a new colour. On the contrary, I have long 
held that the motor-’bus was an unworthy successor to 
the old horse-’bus, chiefly because the horse-"bus used to 
pour down Piccadilly in as many colours as you will find in 
a box of paints, while the motor-’buses scuttle along after 
one another in a wearisome monotony of red, as empty of 
personality as strings of mechanical lobsters (boiled ones). 
But, if it was necessary to introduce a new colour on to the 
streets, the last of all the colours I would wish to see there 
is chocolate-brown. The one drawback to chocolate is 
its colour. Charming to the taste, it is dull to the eye. 
One would never eat it if one did not know from experience 
that it tastes better than it looks. It is, no doubt, in accord- 
ance with the great principle of compensation that runs 
through life that the birds of least brilliant colour sing the 
most brilliant songs and that the sweetmeats of poorest 
favour should have the richest flavour. But a "bus is 
neither a bird nor a sweetmeat, and should be painted red, 
yellow, orange, blue, green, indigo or violet. 
Even so, it was not chiefly on account of its colour that 
I had a sense of grievance when I saw a chocolate "bus the 
other day stealing for the first time along a route that takes 
me within a hundred yards of my door. I should have 
objected equally to a "bus of any other colour in the cir- 
cumstances. I have for some time past been doing my 
best not to ride in "buses, and I have often succeeded by 
the simple process of being excluded from their over- 
crowded and malodorous maws. I have said, with the 
other patient inhabitants of at least one suburb of London, 
“ This is disgraceful,” and have vowed a lifelong abstinence 
from *bus-riding. But no sooner do I see a "bus drawing up 
with a seat empty—or with a piece of floorempty—than my 
hand reaches out for it as a dipsomaniac’s for a forbidden 
bottle, and, the next minute, I find myself as ever impris- 
oned in the Black Hole of the vehicle, rocking through the 
streets in an unnatural attitude, with vibrations beyond 
endurance entering my heels and jigging their way upwards 
through every bone till they reach my skull, which is only 
protected by my hat from the roof that bangs it sideways 
at every jolt. “‘ This,” I say to myself, as the bag I am 
carrying in my free hand lurches into the paper an ill- 
natured old gentleman is trying to read, “is life. This,” 
I meditate, “ is the civilisation we Europeans are trying to 
spread over the world. This is the fulfilment of the drean s 
of the Greeks and the Romans and all the great civilising 
races. To be bumped about in a *bus—how unfortunate 
is the South Sea Islander, lolling lazily by his lagoon, to 
have missed so uplifting an experience! How melancholy 
is the lot of the Fijian, who walks from place to place, like 
a beast, instead of riding in the belly of a mechanical rhino- 
ceros, like a man!” Thus I reflect, not without bitterness, 
as I actually pay money to the conductor for being allowed 
to squeeze myself into a place in which if a murderer or a 
bigamist were confined he would justly complain that 
prison-life was being made intolerable. If gaol were any- 
thing like the inside of a motor-’bus with “ standing-room 
for five only,”” no man, who was not either mad or a born 
criminal, would risk committing any offence likely to send 
him there. I can think of no more effective kind of prison 
reform than to abolish the prisons and commit criminals to 
insides of motor-"buses instead. Imagine what a sentence 
of “a month” would be in those circumstances. Hour 
after hour, day after day, to hang on to a rail and bump 
and sway and stagger and vibrate through one street that 
is duller than another, and another that is even duller than 
that—to be able to read nothing but advertisements of soaps 
and gas-mantles and boot-polish—never to feel the wind 
of heaven except in the form of a draught that is half dust 
and half other people’s breathing—to be crowded with 
other human beings into a space into which one could not 
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endure being crowded even with one’s most admired friends 
—Dante might have included such a punishment among the 
torments of the Inferno. There is no advantage in it that 
I can think of except that it takes you faster than you 
would otherwise go to some place or other that is not worth 
going to. That is why I would limit the use of the insides 
of motor-’buses to convicts. Did not the ancients punish 
criminals in a similar way by putting them in barrels filled 
with spikes and rolling them down a hill ? 

Having reached this point in my quarrel with motor- 
*buses, I may seem illogical in greeting so hastily a new 
line of buses that should help to relieve the congestion. If 
I do so, however, I have a good enough reason. At the very 
moment when the first chocolate bus appeared on my home 
route, Ihad just become so impatient of all motor-’buses that 
I had determined to learn to walk again—an art that I had 
almost forgotten. One day I actually did walk. I found 
it an exceedingly pleasant form of movement. There was a 
sort of natural rhythm in it. I no longer felt that I was 
being thrown about by some force infinitely more powerful 
than myself from one London borough to another. I could 
pad along as gently as an old dog. I could amble at my ease 
like a hen picking up her dinner. I could stop whenever I 
liked at a shop-window and look at a case of eighteenth- 
century spoons, or at an array of Dundee cakes, or at a 
travelling-trunk that I would like to buy if I had the money 
to travel, or at the picture on the wrapper of Miss Ethel 
Dell’s new novel, or at a necklace of pearls that I would sell 
if somebody gave it to me, or at the price-tickets on the 
plums and the celery at a greengrocer’s. Even this, however, 
is only a small part of the pleasure of walking when one 
might be riding on a motor-’bus. The greatest pleasure of all is 
to realise that there is no hurry, and to escape from this 
universal folly of rushing at full speed to a place that is no 
better than the place one is at already. It is a law of nature 
that we must keep moving. The sheep in the field does it, 
the fly on the window-pane, the sparrow on the road. Every- 
where living things are doomed to hop or dance or saunter 
in order that they may keep alive. But the movement that 
is necessary to live is not movement from one place to 
another; it is merely rhythmical exercise of wing or limb, 
with no vulgar object of arriving anywhere in particular. 
The gnats that swing up and down in an elastic cloud are not 
bent upon going anywhere. I doubt if they are even looking 
for something to eat. They merely know by instinct that 
it is more pleasant to keep eternally moving like the planets 
than to sit still like a heap of stones. Man is the only one 
of the animals that has attempted to escape from this per- 
petual round of motion, and to stiffen into stillness while he 
is yet neither a cripple nor dead. He desires to go some- 
where else than where he is, but he does not desire to move. 
Hence, in his cunning, he has invented means after means of 
being moved. He has abandoned activity for passivity till 
he has almost achieved his ideal of being hurried to some 
unimportant destination like one of a heap of paving-stones 
rattled along in a truck in the wake of a traction-engine. 

He reached this extreme of passivity only by slow stages. 
He began by mastering the more pliable animals and com- 
pelling them to carry him. While he rode on horse-back, 
however, he may be said merely to have exchanged one kind 
of motion for another. The rider is still active in his move- 
ments; his muscles tighten and loosen in as musical a 
rhythm as the rhythm of walking. He has become a centaur 
instead of a man. Similarly, in the invention of the 
rowing-boat, man simply increased the range of his rhythms. 
He came nearer his ideal of being moved instead of moving 
with the invention of wheels and sails. He rejoiced as he 
freed his muscles from the delights of effort, but even then he 
experienced exquisite and subtle pleasures of movement in 
slackening and tightening reins, and in the skilful use of 
helm and sail. His temptation to idleness increased as 
vehicles and ships grew in size. He no longer wished to 
dtive or to manage the boat. He was content to be driven 
by a horse that he himself did not know how to drive, and 


to use a ship as a travelling bed-sitting-room. This indo. 
lence of his gave men of mechanical minds their chance, 
Seeing what a lazy creature was man, they invented rail- 
ways and ocean liners and charabancs and motor-’buses 
and underground tubes in which they could transport the 
poor creature in bulk endlessly from place to place, without 
the slightest effort on his part, except that of putting his 
hand in his pocket and bringing out money to pay for his 
ticket. So that at the present day the human race is 
becoming in ever a greater and greater degree a race of 
passengers. Could anything look less like a happy flock of 
jackdaws or an ecstatic dance of gnats than the mob of 
human beings that we see jumbled together to-day in an 
underground train? They are shaken as you might jingle 
the money in your pocket, but they do not move. They are 
in a hurry, but the beauty of swiftness does not course 
through their beings. Set on the loveliest of the planets, 
with streams flowing, with a pearly moon rolling across the 
daylight sky, with birds singing in the trees, with children 
romping under them, they neglect all this noble spectacle 
amid which they were meant to loll or to labour in order 
to shut themselves inside a lighted box on wheels, and to 
be borne at top speed through the dull viewlessness of the 
underworld. And the motor-’bus, though it remains 
aboveground, is a box on wheels that hurries the inside 
passenger at least through a world almost as unrefreshing 
to the eye. One has no more life, as one sits in it, than a 
posted letter. One’s destination has become everything ; 
one’s journey to one’s destination nothing—nothing, at any 
rate, but a necessary evil. This is against all wisdom, which 
bids us enjoy the journey no less than the end of the journey— 
which bids us keep moving, even if we are moving nowhere 
in particular. 

If the human race, in abandoning the pleasures of physical 
movement, were finding compensation in new pleasures of 
the movement of mind or spirit, there would be more to be 
said in behalf of motor-"buses. But look at the map of the 
world, and you will search in vain for even a village in 
which there is evidence of any movement of mind or 
spirit such as filled all Italy with beauty four hundred years 
before the first motor-’bus had rattled human flesh and 
bones through the streets of London. Things being what 
they are, I wish the new chocolate ’bus every success. I 
shall most certainly use it. But I shall use it regretfully, 
thinking of all those fine walks I have been robbed of under 
plane-trees and the spikygreen balls of their fruit—past 
booksellers’ and jewellers’ and fruiterers’ and tobacconists’ 


shops and pawnbrokers’ with their noble and ancient sign. . 


Y. Y. 


Correspondence 
THE NEED FOR ZAGHLUL IN EGYPT 


To the Editor of Tuk New Sraresman. 

Sir,—Surely, Sir, H.M. Government, especially in view of 
their present embarrassments elsewhere in the East, actual and 
potential, can well afford to spare themselves the serious but 
utterly unnecessary trouble with Egyptians into which the 
present Allenby-Sarwat régime of repression is driving them 
headlong. 

Lord Milner found out that the only men authorised by general 
acclamation to represent the Egyptian people “ were Zaghlul 
and his delegation.” But while Egyptians are told they are 8 
free nation, and that their future relations with Britain are 
to be determined by free consent and negotiation, Zaghlul theit 
leader is in British captivity at Gibraltar. Can it be wondered, 
then, that “Egypt to-day,” as the Cairo correspondent of 4 


leading London daily recently reported, “ instead of settling 


down to independence is aglow with resentment?” Or, that 
the Egyptians are rapidly losing faith in British political honesty 
and sincerity, for which the latter have been providing good 
excuse, by their flagrant contradiction in practice of what HM. 
Government has been recently professing in theory of “ liberal- 
ism” and “good intentions” towards Egyptian “ natio 

aspirations.” This is the fact which, as Sir Valentine Chirol 
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points out in the Times, constitutes to-day “ the chief danger 
to the British position in the East.” 

Are we Egyptians to believe British words or British deeds ? 
Our leaders are deportees or prisoners in British military hands 
by British martial law, yet we are told that Egypt is a Sovereign 
State and we a free people! 

HM. Government officially informed us last February that 

t was to enjoy “national prerogatives and the international 
position of a Sovereign State.” Where are these prerogatives 
and the “ status of Sovereign State” to-day in Egypt? The 
fact is that Egyptians who take any active interest in politics, 
if not already actually in prisons, “ are living in daily terror 
of oppressive measures.” 

Surely, Sir, British public opinion has something to say to 
this deplorable state of affairs, for the British people still value 
honesty and believe in liberty and justice. Why was Zaghlul 
deported ? Here is the reply :—‘ I am doing all I can,” cabled 
Lord Allenby to Lord Curzon on December 20th, 1921, “ to 
persuade the members of the Adly party to join the Government,” 
(i.e., the Ministry which Sarwat, his favourite Premier designate, 
was apparently, as he puts it, “‘ not yet able to collect’), “ for 
I feel,’ adds Lord Allenby, “that the party must go to pieces 
if they fail to come forward now. Zaghlul will then be the only 
gainer... . I am quite prepared to take the necessary action 
with regard to Zaghlul. . . . Should it be necessary to deport 
him I hope arrangements can be made, etc.” Surely there is 
here clear evidence of unwarrantable interference in the local 
party politics of Egypt, since from this despatch it is clear that 
Zaghlul was deported to facilitate the rally of what Lord Allenby 
calls the “ Adly party ”’ to Sarwat’s proposed Cabinet and to 
prevent that “‘ party” from going to pieces. 

But whatever we might think of the propriety of the action 
that was the purpose of his deportation, has it been or is it 
reasonably likely to be achieved ? What are the facts to-day ? 
According to the latest cables the Adlyists are about to form a 
party of their own; they disown Sarwat and are determined 
to set out for their own hand! What is Zaghlul’s continued 
exile, then, meant now to achieve? The original purpose is now 
a forlorn hope—nay, an impossibility. What is there, then, to 
extenuate the obvious tyranny involved in the infringement of 
Zaghlul’s right to personal liberty as a free Egyptian citizen 
which is constituting an exasperating outrage on the national 
feelings of the Egyptian people, who regard Zaghlul as their 
hero and the symbol of their nationalism ? 

The fact that Zaghlul, who is 74 years old, “is suffering ill- 
health ’ at Gibraltar, his place of exile, is ‘“‘ causing grave concern 
and genuine anxiety ” to the Egyptians who, as reported in the 
daily Press, have been pouring in petitions, protests and deputa- 
tions to the King of Egypt for his release, together with his 
imprisoned colleagues. Should not Lord Allenby’s practical 
wisdom or Lord Curzon’s statesmanship at this critical juncture 
of Eastern affairs realise the great practical advantages that 
can now be secured by Zaghlul’s immediate release—advantages 
as well to King Fuad and the British particularly, and to the 
cause of Egyptian progress generally, which is now being 
threatened by the revival of the old Pan-Islamic and other 
reactionary agitations which Zaghlul had succeeded, during 
his freedom, in superseding by his saner and more sober national- 
ism? For, as Lord Cromer pointed out, “ the only hope for 
Egyptian nationalism lies with those who belong to this party,” 
referring to Zaghlul’s school, adding “ they are not tainted with 
Pan-Islamism,” and “ their programme involves not opposition 
to, but co-operation with, Europeans in the introduction of 
Western civilisation into the country.” (Egypt 1, 1907, p. 8.) 

Surely, Sir, in the face of these facts, and with Pan-Islamic 
influences assuming alarming activity, this is hardly the time 
when Egypt can either rightly or safely be deprived of the one 
natural antidote to Pan-Islamism and the only effective counter- 
weight to its appeal to the Egyptian masses, viz., Zaghlulism, 
which stands for pure non-Islamic, democratic, fellah Egyptian 
nationalism, and to whose adherents Lord Cromer referred as 
“ the natural allies of the European reformer” (Modern Egypt 
II, p. 180). “ They deserve all the encouragement and support 
which can be given them,” says Lord Cromer. 

At any rate, the present seems to be the psychological moment 
for a return to Cromer’s advice by Zaghlul’s release—an event 
which not only could not fail to pacify Egypt, but would also divert 

the interest of Egyptians from Asia Minor to their own domestic 
affairs, thus obviating certain unnecessary complications in the 
difficult problem of Turkey and saving Egypt from being sucked into 
the vortex of the Near Eastern typhoon. Surely Lord Allenby 
may well ask himself now whether the game is any longer worth 
the candle since Sarwat, whatever may have been his chances 


in Lord Allenby’s estimation in the past, has already definitely 
proved himself to be a sad and sorrowful failure ? 

This is the crux of the present Egyptian situation. So far 
as British Imperial interests are concerned, Lord Milner declares 
that as a result of their negotiations with Zaghlul they “ were 
very often near agreement on points of substance.” What 
can the British then reasonably fear from Zaghlul—the only 
man who can deliver the goods ?—Yours, etc., 

L. A. Fanovs. 


MUSIC AND THE ENGLISH PROVINCES 


To the Editor of Tuk New SratresMan. 


Srr,—Your musical critic’s articles are always stimulating and 
suggestive, but I fancy that the sudden revelation of the culture 
of Munich, in his admiration for which I fully share, has brought 
about what is, I hope, a temporary aberration of judgment. 

It is very hard to exaggerate the superiority of the German 
town to the English in artistic and intellectual life, but Mr. Turner 
has succeeded in doing so. Even in Germany there are ugly and 
dirty industrial towns with very little cultural pretension, but 
having no historical or artistic interest they are not visited by the 
tourist. (Incidentally, of the list of English “‘ smoke and mud 
pies,” which he gives as being “ many of them far larger than 
Munich,” all but four are in fact far smaller, and only two could 
by any stretching of terms be called “ far” larger.) And there 
does not seem much point in explaining German superiority here 
as due to “ organisation,” when it is rather (as Mr. Turner seems 
to see) the result of the survival of semi-feudal political conditions 
into an age when they had long disappeared in England and 
France. It was only because he was an historical anachronism, 
for example, that the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen was able until the 
war to finance a splendid Court orchestra (which he, of course, 
took pride in making widely known through German towns), with 
a composer like Max Reger as Court musician. The fact that 
musicians and public cannot enjoy such things here is part of the 
price we have paid for a political democracy that grew up under 
Puritan influence. It is a stiff price, but probably worth paying. 

But is Mr. Turner quite fair to the English provinces ? Even 
Leeds and Sheffield (not to mention Wales) have made a contri- 
bution to the appreciation of music—at least, of choral music. 
Yorkshire choirs do not regard London as exactly their Mecca. 
And I say nothing of Scotland, whose great cities and civic 
traditions Mr. Turner conveniently ignores. It is surely mere 
Cockney snobbishness to deny a definite “* conscious corporate 
life” and intellectual contribution to Manchester, with its 
drama, and Birmingham, whose repertory theatre is the centre 
of by far the most alert and interesting experiments in stage- 
craft and scenic art now to be found in England. 

But many of Mr. Turner’s obiter dicta simply bewilder one with 
their exquisite ineptitude. No one, we are sure, would be more 
surprised than the Mayors of Oxford and Cambridge to be told 
that these towns are “* the only two towns in England that have 
any conscious corporate life.” Is it possible that Mr. Turner is 
confusing towns and universities ? If he were to ask any member 
of the town councils of, say, Halle or Leipsic he would find that 
this easy identification is not made in Germany. “ Only the 
half-witted or those too poor to move live in the English pro- 
vinces ’"°—demented beings like Thomas Hardy, John Masefield 
and John Drinkwater, to name the first three literary artists 
that occur to one. What Mr. Turner should do to encourage 
the woefully low level of art and interest in art in London and the 
provinces alike is not to indulge in this cheap Cockney sneer at 
the expense of seven-eighths of Great Britain, but to persuade the 
artist who can do so to return “ into the cave ’’—or the mud-pie 
—from which he came, so as to spread there the bright light of 
metropolitan culture. 

As I have suggested that Mr. Turner is the victim of a tem- 
porary mental aberration, it is only proper to put him in the way 
ofa cure. Let him repeat ten times nightly, before sleeping, the 

excellent sentences on “* Provincialism *’ quoted by his colleague, 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, from the late Mr. Dixon Scott. Let 
him say over and over again, in the manner recommended us by 
M. Coué, “ Provincialism will teach me proportion and per- 
spective and humility.” After a few nights he will find (1 hope) 
that though he does not admire German culture the less, or 
condone British Philistinism the more, there is not quite so much 
to despise, and rather more to appreciate, in the life of the 
provinces.—Yours, etc., Joun Har ¥i 3 

Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

September 18th. 
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CRICKET 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I read with interest your paragraph and your reference 
to the “ bad patch ” county cricket has struck. But you point 
out that this is relatively not important so long as the general 
cricket level is on the rise. Is it possible that the reason for the 
“bad patch” is the want of machinery for bringing cricketing 
talent to the top? 

Last year the Australians (representing a country not, in 
population, the size of London) paid us a visit and almost out- 
played us. One was puzzled to know why, until an Australian 
explained to me the great pains they take to find the cricketer, 
how the small clubs are watched for talent, and how it was 
encouraged to come through. The half-million boys in the L.C.C 
schools may have amongst them the composite genius of Arthur 
Shrewsbury, Macgregor and Briggs, but county cricket knows 
them not. In this connection, however, one welcomes the recent 
kindly act of the M.C.C. in granting the use of Lord’s for a match 
between teams of elementary school boys. I hope the M.C.C. 
Committee will look out for talent.—Yours, etc., 

J. P. Bruaxe, L.C.C. 


County Hall, S.E.1. (East Islington). 


THE BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


To the Editor of Ture New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The centenary of the foundation of Birkbeck College 
(University of London) will be celebrated next year, and in this 
connection it is proposed to publish a short history of the 
development from the original Birkbeck Institution of 1823. 

May I, through your columns, request anyone who has material 
which might be useful for this history to lend it to the College ? 
We already possess the printed and other official records, but 
former teachers and students of the College may have particulars 
in private manuscripts showing, for example, the place the 
Institution has held in different generations.—Yours, etc., 

GEORGE SENTER, Principal. 

September 15th. 


Miscellany 


THE SAD END OF GOLDMINER, 
THE SLOWEST HORSE IN 
THE WORLD 


HERE are many extraordinary clans, castes and 
unions of men in Russia, who are like no clans, 
castes and unions of men anywhere else in the 

world. Naive and superstitious; cunning and kindly ; 
grasping and generous; blend of modern Asiatic and 
medizval European—Russians. 

The isvostchiks are the sledge and cabdriver caste. They 
are a unique folk. There is no age-limit to isvostchiks, or 
standard of honesty or skill—or odour. Recently there were 
three Moscow isvostchiks working at ages over ninety-five, 
and at least fifty eight-year-olds. But all isvostchiki dress 
alike in the long caftan and squat beaver topper that was 
the dress of Russians in the good old days of Ivan the 
Terrible. The caftan is a padded blue greatcoat reaching to 
the ground. It is worn in the sweltering heat of July and in 
the blizzards of January. 

If I were writing you a complete description of Russia in 
one page of terse statements I should say of this caste : “ In 
Russia you are driven by isvostchiki. They are demons.” 

In these days, you see, there are no taxi-cabs, and the 
trams are jammed and seething hives of smelly peasantry. 
If you want to go anywhere in a Russian city you are at the 
mercy of the isvostchik. To procure his services you have 
to bargain. You tell him where you want to go. If he does 
not want to go there he says so and names a fantastic figure. 
It is then open to you to fall back on the official schedule 
for drives, which fixes a payment of so much for the first ten 


minutes and so much for every five minutes subsequently, 
This is “‘ po-taxa ” driving, and it is naturally to the interest 
of the isvostchik to make it last as long as he can. He must 
not walk. If he walks you can appeal to the police or get 
out and go away without paying. Most isvostchiks hate 
** po-taxa ” drives. Only the meanest-spirited will endure 
it. The others murmur that their horse is tired and must 
rest, or that it is nearly time to go home and that the stables 
lie in the other direction. 

One evening I was talking with a youth in the Balkan 
Tchainaya, or Tea-House, on the fringe of the Krugs. He 
had a withered right arm. He was one of those pedlers of 
gaudy felt slippers who festoon their wares around their 
neck, like strings of onions. 

“They are bad men, those isvostchiki,” he conceded, 
** My uncle was an isvostchik—but he owned the slowest 
horse in the world!” He told me this with pride, and I 
made the requisite polite noises. 

“Drink up thy tea and pass thy glass, Brother.” When 
he had done so I poured in a few spoonfuls of colourless 
liquid that might have been water. Then again, it might 
not. Andrei’s eyes shone. Liquor hunting is weary work 
in these prohibitionist days. . . . 

“My uncle could not read or write. But he was more 
intelligent than many of the intelligenzia. He saw how 
many isvostchiki were poor men, through refusing to accept 
reasonable offers for a drive, and pleading that their horses 
were tired when gentlemen wished to take them ‘ po-taxa.’ 
So he gladly took gentlemen and ladies, and even men with 
a washhandstand and six chairs, or nine carcases of pigs 
* po-taxa.’ 

“For this work he bought an elderly horse. This horse 
would take thirty minutes to trot from Sergievskaia to the 
Galernaya, which brought in seventy kopecks. After a 
while uncle trained it to take thirty-five minutes. That 
brought in eighty kopecks. Then it became afflicted with 
many devils and could not be induced to take more than 
twenty-five minutes. So uncle sold it and bought for ten 
roubles less a venerable white horse. It was a good slow 
horse, but it had a way of stopping every once in a while 
and walking a few paces. Then the passenger used to 
complain to the authorities. 

“Uncle sold it for twenty-six roubles and went to the 
slaughterhouse at the Apraxin Rinok, where he bought a 
a horse for twenty-three roubles. It was a very slow horse, 
but it had a large appetite. Uncle sold it for twenty-one 
roubles. After that he called round at the stearine factory 
of the Englishman Godfrey. 

““*T hear that you sometimes have old horses to sell?’ 
he said. 

““* That is so,’ said the Englishman Godfrey. ‘Are you 
a Tartar butcher ?’ 

“*T am not a Tartar butcher, but my master is,’ said my 
uncle. 

““* In that case, as you will slaughter my poor old horse 
for meat for the Moslems you shall have it. I have some- 
times sold my old horses to dogs of infidels who put them 
between the shafts again. But you will have to bring back 
my poor old horse’s hoofs for the yard foreman to see.’ 

““So my uncle bought the horse of the Englishman 
Godfrey for fifteen roubles, and next day he drove it round 
to the Apraxin slaughterhouse, where he bought a pair of 
hoofs of the right colour and took them back to the yard 
foreman of the Englishman Godfrey. 

“That was a wonderful horse, Barin. Uncle called it 
Zolotoiskatel (Goldminer), so much money did he earn. No 
one had ever seen a horse trot like Zolotoiskatel. Horses 
that had begun to walk up the Nevski Prospekt three 
minutes after Zolotoiskatel had started to trot that way 
with a ‘ po-taxa’ passenger overtook him at the Gostinnoi 
Dvor and reached the Liteyeni long before him. 

“‘ But really Zolotoiskatel did not trot at all. No. He 
had a knack of marking time, soldierwise, with his legs 
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swinging like a trotter. But as he actually did move, and 
as he was not walking, the ladies and gentlemen found it 
was no use to appeal to the police. 

“ Zolotoiskatel could take fifty minutes from the Tauris 
Palace to the Morskaya. That was a rouble and twenty 
kopecks. 

“ Other isvostchiks began to notice him. Uncle had many 
offers for him. One day an isvostchik offered him two 
hundred roubles. But uncle refused to sell him. 

“When the summer came on uncle got tired of the hot 
city streets. He thought it would be much pleasanter to 
own a nice little sunflower farm down in his native village in 
Bessarabia. So he went off by the train for two days and 
three nights to Mantovo; and he left me to drive Zolo- 
toiskatel while he was away. 

“‘T was only a small boy. I was eleven years old. I did 
not like having to drive Zolotoiskatel. It was poor fun. 
Every time another boy isvostchik passed me he used to 
turn round in his seat and cry: ‘Hah! Hah! Son of a 
snail!’ Or: ‘Akh! I could race thee with a lame hen!’ 
So after a while when they said this I used to slash at 
Zolotoiskatel with my whip. 

““When they beat their horses it did no good, for their 
horses were used to beatings. But Zolotoiskatel had not 
been touched with a whip for many weeks. So he flew like 
the wind and we left behind those scoffing boys. 

“One night I raced a grown-up isvostchik with a fine 
horse for more than a verst. All the way up the Gorokhovaya 
we flew like the wind. We came to the station neck to neck, 
so fast that even the nasilstchiki stopped lifting baggage and 
gaped at us. 

“* That was a fine race,’ I said to the other isvostchik 
while we were pocketing our fares. My passenger had given 
me a good tip. Suddenly a stick fell across my shoulders 
and across my arm”—he jerked his head toward his 
withered limb—“ and all over me. It was uncle. He had 
just come back from Mantovo. . . . That is why I am no 
longer an isvostchik.” 

“ And Zolotoiskatel ?” 

“ Zolotoiskatel was no good. Uncle drove him for a few 
days and then he went back to the farm he had bought in 
Bessarabia. Zolotoiskatel was spoilt. . . . But he had been 
a fine horse—the slowest horse in the world!” 

Bassett Dicpy. 


Drama 
THE SCANDAL 


VIGOROUS and rhetorical display of continually 
A foreseen emotions accompanying a series of slightly 
unexpected events, is the general description 

of Henri Bataille’s play, The Scandal, which Miss 
Sybil Thorndike presents at the New Theatre. It rivets 
the attention without being moving. In spite of the 
drawback that Frenchmen have to be interpreted throughout 
by Englishmen, which always puts a strain on the imagination, 
the play is well and thoroughly acted. Miss Sybil Thorndike, 
in the part of the devoted wife and mother, who, at a pleasant 
watering-place had a brief affair with a Spanish-Italian 
tenor, has afterwards to exhibit continually tortured em- 
barrassment, agonised fear of detection and remorse. She 
acted these emotions vividly, and with artistic crescendos, 
but brevity is the soul of pathos, and she had to prolong 
them till we looked on with equanimity. What dabs 
conventional French dramatists are—I am thinking chiefly 
of Hervieu, Bernstein, Bataille—at their stage-psycho- 
logy, at pulling out stops, banging them in again, and 
at the right moment turning on the full organ, but how 
mechanical these processes are! Brilliant, deft, rivetting— 
their best plays deserve these epithets—their work is some- 
how wooden. Unless we think we ought to be moved, 
we are not moved ; we do not share the lives of the people 





on the stage; at the best moments we merely exclaim, 
** What a good play!” Now, in France I daresay many 
more people go to the theatre to find out if a play is “ good ” 
or bad, and take their pleasure that way. For my part I 
do not; I venture to say “we” do not. Afterwards I 
may be interested in that question, but while in the theatre 
the economy with which the story is conducted, and the 
ingenuity with which the moments are led up to, or the 
scenes are varied, are the last points I want to think about. 
These things do not give one an esthetic emotion, or any 
emotion at all; what they are capable of inspiring is a mild 
intellectual satisfaction and a warm desire to congratulate 
the author—on understanding his craft so well. They have 
an interest for the critic certainly, but a critic’s first business 
is to “feel” the play as a whole, and his interest in “ the 
very pulse of the machine” should be subsequent and 
subsidiary. Now, the pervasive defect of the drama of which 
The Scandal is a prime example, is that while one watches 
and listens one feels that everything that happens on the 
stage is simply happening in order that one should feel a 
particular and sometimes purely rhetorical emotion, and 
this intention is so obvious that one fails entirely to lose 
oneself in the characters and their emotions, however well 
they act. The only parts of the play, therefore, which give 
one direct pleasure are the “ surprises ” ; the moment when, 
for instance, Charlotte thinks her lover is telling her husband 
about her and nerves herself to meet them issuing from the 
study, only to discover they have been merely talking busi- 
ness ; when she finds to her surprise that her ex-lover is not 
a blackmailer after all, only a weak emotional creature, 
though she has set the law in motion against him; when 
the betrayed husband having discovered his dishonour, 
summons the whole household to witness his wife’s disgrace, 
and at the last moment thinks better of it, and announces 
instead that his little boy has been expelled from school— 
a highly ridiculous situation when one comes to think of it, 
but carried off with a rhetorical vigour which is saved from 
exposure by the descent of the curtain. The late M. Bataille 
was as clever at postponing climaxes, and at last exploding 
them with a bang capable of temporally deafening the small 
voice of common sense, as he could be ; but how inept he was 
at portraying spontaneous emotion may be illustrated by a 
little incident from the first act. In this act his intention was 
to show the irrational strength of the headlong infatuation 
which threw Charlotte Fériol into the arms of her tenor. 
The lovers are seen clasped in a passionate embrace in the 
gardens of the Casino. What are they saying to each 
other ? It is, remember, a snatched and very risky embrace, 
for her husband and his friends are perambulating the 
garden, and, remember, their love is already a few days old. 
Clasped to his breast, she describes the marvellous thrills 
she had felt when first she heard him sing, and how over- 
whelming her sensations were afterwards, when he had told 
her he loved her; while, so far as I could follow the fascin- 
ating dago, he, with lips close to hers, was pouring out his 
memories also. Now, lovers do go over the past together, 
but when to recall the past, or to anticipate the future, 
excites them more than being actually together, their love is 
probably not at its climax, and certainly the way to present 
a coup de foudre is not to make a man and woman explain 
what they have felt for each other. Why did M. Bataille 
make this elementary psychological mistake? Because 
he has at his command only the rhetoric of passion. He 
hardly ever makes his characters speak the spontaneous, 
revealing word. The injured husband’s part, of alternating 
ferocity and tenderness, played by Mr. Leslie Faber with 
majestic Sir Alexandrine severity and ruth (and very well 
played, too, in that style) is rhetoric from beginning to 
end; the part of Fériol’s mother, so well filled out by Miss 
Rosina Filippi, is heavily outlined, but has no solid sub- 
stance in it. The Scandal can only please those who are 
more interested in the stage than in life. Lady Bell’s 
translation was admirably fluent. 
Desmonp MacCartny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


IME is a feathered thing—thus, if I wrote my 
memoirs I would begin them. But I shall never 
begin them. 

Whilst we do speak our fire 

Doth into ice expire, 

Flames into frost. 
I infinitely prefer to dream them or to talk them in scraps ; 
and I shall dream them best of all some night, when the 
streets are silent and empty, when, with a sack over my 
shoulders and a sort of sentry-box above my head, I am 
staring into a perforated pail of glowing coke, guarding idle 
tools till morning. 

What has my youth been that I love it thus, 

Sad youth, to all but one grown tedious, 

Stale as the news which last week wearied us, 

Or a tired actor’s tale told to an empty house ? 

When I murmur that quatrain I shall remember the old 
man who wrote it, a very different, very handsome old man, 
with a spreading beard and eagle nose, and a voice almost 
sinisterly soft, whom I used sometimes to watch, when 
talk had stopped, nid-nodding in Arab robes beside a pile 
of smouldering branches in the wide fire-place of a small 
stone-paved panelled hall, full of relics—things kept for 
their associations—with a litter of rare unwieldy books 
upon its tables. It seems an ambiguous compliment, 
but I enjoyed my host’s slumbers as much as his conversa- 
tion; for then I could look about me. All the objects 
which surrounded him roused a romantic curiosity: the 
very old long gun above the mantelpiece ; the portrait of 
himself painted by himself at the age of fourteen (really 
a remarkable picture); the beaded camel-charms ; ostrich 
eggs; blazing blue butterflies; bunches of immortelles ; 
the Botticelli tapestry as fresh in colour as when it came off 
William Morris’s looms; that white marble hand, too, 
(from whose hand was it modelled ? Why was it there 7) ; 
the freakish and fastidious collection of books; and least, 
but not last, the magnificent old romantic sheikh himself, 
asleep, beard on breast, in his chair opposite me. He was 
a very vain man, but what is rare in the vain, extremely 


dignified ; theatrical, but with far more taste and 
discretion in that direction than, say, Byron. 
* a * 
Wilfred Blunt’s home—his immediate surroundings 


wherever he went—were expressive of himself; the house 
and every room in it had a fascination for me. I love 
a dead man’s garden; and the little garden at the back, 
growing far more vegetables than flowers, pleased me, 
with its untrimmed cypresses round the well, like candle- 
flames shedding darkness instead of light, its overgrown 
box-hedges and black mossy paths, down which pea- 
cocks trailed. To one side the house looked out over a farm- 
yard such as might have been attached to the palace of the 
Sleeping Princess: only the pigeons there, strutting and 
fluttering, seemed alive, everything else idle as a plough 
at the furrow’s end. In front, beyond the high yew hedges, 
lay an orchard planted for the eyes’ delight in spring. Every- 
thing indeed about the house was there to please the eye, 
and through the eye to rouse a pensive wonder. Every- 
thing was designed by one who knew that Time is an artist 
and that secret of creating beauty—choose well, then let 
alone. But this house and all about it was also clearly 
the creation of one who felt that Time, though the creator 
of visible dignity and sweetness, was also an enemy, one 
so implacable and irresistible that dignity of living lay in 
admitting that the past has ever more meaning than the 
poor present, so soon to be devoured. 
* * . 


I long have had a quarrel set with Time 
Because he robbed me. Every day of life 


Was wrested from me after bitter strife, 
I never yet could see the sun go down 


But I was angry in my heart, nor hear 

The leaves full in the wind without a tear 

Over the dying summer. I have known 

No truce with Time nor Time’s accomplice, Death, 
The fair world is the witness of a crime 
Repeated every hour. For life and breath 

Are sweet to all who live ; and bitterly 

The voices of these robbers of the breath 

Sound in each ear and chill the passerby. 
—What have we done to thee, thou monstrous Time ? 
What have we done to Death that we must die ? 

He doubted if he would be remembered as a poet, for he 
did not think his work has made enough impression on his 
contemporaries to last. That is not, however, a sure sign 
that a poet will be forgotten any more than having made an 
impression on his contemporaries is a sign that he will be 
remembered. Still, to make such an impression is usually a 
kind of entrance examination to fame, though I think he 
may be said himself to have passed it. His work was more 
enjoyed than discussed. 

* * * 

In 1898 Henley and George Wyndham selected a volume 
from his verse; Henley wrote a preface: “ He has put 
more of himself and his sole experience into his verse than 
any writer of his time,’ Henley wrote. “ More: he writes 
throughout as one in and of a certain monde, as a man about 
town, a viveur (the term is used in no illiteral sense), a 
country gentleman who is also a person in society ; so that 
his poetry has a savour and an impulse which make it a 
thing apart in modern verse. He comes, in fact, through 
Owen Meredith, straight from the Byron of “ Don Juan,” 
and to my mind he is far and away the strongest, the most 
personal and the most persuasive of the whole descent. 
No more than the others—no more than Byron even— 
does he present a purely literary interest. True it is that 
his vocabulary—copious, expressive, ever sufficient, charged 
with enough spirit and colour—is that of one who has read 
his Shakespeare and his Bible and his “ Juan” and in 
reading has learned—what some greater poets but worse 
masters of English have not—that any word is good enough 
so long as it is the one word wanted. True it is, too, that 
he writes verse as his mother-tongue : with ease, with power, 
with a capacity for arresting the attention which, of the 
whole descent, none since Byron save himself has shown. 
His poetry, in fact, is poetry in the good sense of the word 
to me.” Henley himself was a lover of life and an imperfect 
artist, though a most genuine poet; he was naturally prepos- 
sessed in favour of Wilfred Blunt’s poetry. That poetry 
is not the kind which those who love most the poetry of 
Art will ever rate very high; it is easy and diffuse, not 
tightly knit. It is graceful, vivid, seldom magical; the 
charm of it lies in its close relation to spontaneous emotion, 
and the ease with which that moment of emotion finds 
expression in fluent, dignified English. So it happens that 
without committing his verses to memory as treasures of 
expression, lines that he has written recur to one as the 
simplest expression of a thought or a sentiment : 

There is no pleasure in the world so sweet 

As, being wise, to fall at folly’s feet. 
These lines in the poem of Esther are a dramatic climax ; 
they also express in simplest words a mood not uncommon 
in lovers. I have forgotten the sonnet of meeting in “ The 
Love Sonnets of Proteus,’’ but I remember the end of it : 

. stood listening to me thus 

With heaving bosom. There a rose lay curled. 

It was the reddest rose in all the world. 
Then there is the hunting sonnet: “ To-day, 
rode upon the down” : 

I knew that Spring was come. I knew it even 

Better than all by this, that through my chase 

In bush and stone and hill and sea and heaven 

I seemed to see and follow still your face. 

Your face my quarry was. For it I rode, 

My horse a thing of wings, myself a god. 
Those who value poetry also as a medium for the expression 
of life will not forget the poems of Wilfred Blunt. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 


all day, I 
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HAZLITT 


The Life of William Hazlitt. By P.P. Howe. Secker. 24s. 


Hazlitt lives in literature as an enthusiast. We do not read 
him for his ideas: the more philosophic in intention any of his 
essays are, the less we are interested in them. These essays are 
good, but, apart from the fragments of autobiography that lie 
scattered through them, they are discourses rather than essays 
in the best sense of the word. Hazlitt is a great essayist only 
in those essays, in which he recalls some full tide of life that poured 
into his being. It might be thought that, if enthusiasm could 
make good essays the world would be full of them. But this is 
not so. Enthusiasm is one of the most difficult of all things to 
communicate. Ordinary human beings become inarticulate, or at 
least hopelessly vague, if they make the attempt. A schoolmaster 
at the Library Association Conference at Cardiff has been telling 
us of a pupil who, having read Vanity Fair, was asked his opinion 
of Becky Sharp, and replied : “ Oh, she was a bit of orlright, sir.” 
Other people use words like “ top-hole,”’ “ gorgeous,”’ “ spiffing,”’ 
“ ripping,” changing one all but meaningless word for another 
in successive seasons. It is in vain that men use exclamatory 
adjectives in order to infect us with their enjoyment. Nor do 
superlatives help. They are the resort of those who pretend to 
have been more enthusiastic than they really were. There is 
no commoner fault in writing than this cheap counterfeit of 
enthusiasm. But enthusiasm cannot be simulated with lasting 
success. There is something in the tone of writing, as in the tone 
of a voice, that tells us whether an expression of enthusiasm is 
false or true. Happy is the writer who can enable us to find 
happiness where he found it. This is one of the secrets of litera- 
ture, and it is so rare that to possess it is almost certainly to have 
a seat among the immortals. Most writers pluck their happiness 
as they might a flower, and put it in a vase where it withers. 
Hymn-writers as a rule do this with their religious raptures : 
hence, the poor literary quality of hymns. The good writer, 
on the other hand, sows the seed of his happiness in our minds, 
where it blooms and is fragrant and, even if it fades for a time, 
is perennially renewed. 

Thus, even after a hundred years, we can share Hazlitt’s 
excitement over the fight between the Gas-man and Bill Neate, 
or over his first meeting with Coleridge or his first reading of 
Burke. How youth flows back into one’s veins as one reads 
of the long coach-drive to Newbury on the eve of the fight, the 
sitting-up all night talking—‘ the sitting-up all night had not 
done us much harm—at least the cause was good ’’—the nine- 
mile walk to the ring near Hungerford, and those seventeen or 
eighteen bloody rounds, towards the end of which the Gas-man’s 
face “ was like a human skull, a death’s-head spouting blood.” 
“To see two men,” writes Hazlitt, ‘“‘ smashed to the ground, 
smeared with gore, stunned, senseless, the breath beaten out 
of their bodies, and then, before you recover from the shock, 
to see them rise up with new strength and courage, stand steady 
to inflict or receive mortal offence, and rush upon each other 
‘like two clouds over the Caspian ’—this is the most astonishing 
thing of all—this is the high and heroic state of man.” We 
may be indifferent to prize-fighting as a sport, but if ever we have 
been young and take part as eager witnesses in the conflicts 
between better men than ourselves in any game whatever, we 
must know that this is not the prose of pretence, but that Hazlitt’s 
heart went along with his noble compliment to the ring. There 
is no gush in Hazlitt ; there is extravagance, bravura, or what- 
ever you like to call it, but it expresses what Hazlitt means. If 
he liked anything, he liked it, in his own phrase, heartily. In one 
of his essays describing the mixed company that used to meet 
at Charles Lamb’s, he says of the test of admission : “ If a person 
liked anything, if he took snuff heartily, it was sufficient. He 
would understand, by analogy, the pungency of other things 
besides Irish blackguard or Scotch rappee.” In Hazlitt we are 
constantly aware of the pungency of life. He tasted books, 
men, food, the open air, pictures and sport with relish, and the 
flavour has lasted in his pages with not much appreciable loss till 

the present day. He took no pleasure in any formal company 
in which the guests were not keyed up to the same capacity for 
enjoyment as men of letters. The fashionable, he declared, talk 
about the same subjects as men of letters, “ but they do it worse, 
and at a sort of rapid second-hand.” “If it were not for the wine 
and the dessert,” he added characteristically, ‘* no author in his 
Senses would accept an invitation to a well-dressed dinner-party, 
except out of pure good nature and unwillingness to disoblige 
by his refusal.” It may be, indeed, that the man of letters is 


not only able to communicate his enthusiasm better than other 
men, but that the very enthusiasm he feels is a little in excess 
We love literature because in it 


of that which other men feel. 





we find our own loves and enthusiasms enlarged and idealised. 
Standing before a great picture, we may have felt waves of 
appreciation pouring over us—down temples, breast and shoulders 
—but few, looking backward, could truthfully write with Hazlitt : 


Where the treasure is, there the heart is also. It is now seventeen 
years since I was studying in the Louvre (and I have long since 
given up all thoughts of the arts as a profession), but long after I 
returned, and even still, I sometimes dream of being there again— 
asking for the old pictures—and not finding them, or finding them 
changed or faded from what they were, I cry myself awake ! 


Here we have the excess that goes to the making of an artist. 
We have all had comparable experiences, but we have not all 
had them in this excess. Hazlitt plunges into books with the 
delight of a swimmer into deep summer waters. “ The greatest 
pleasure in life,’ he affirms, “is that of reading, while we are 
young.” How well he writes of his first discovery of Burke ! 
** All other styles,” he tells us, “‘ seemed to me pedantic and 
impertinent. Dr. Johnson’s was walking on stilts; and even 
Junius’s (who was at that time a favourite with me) with all 
his terseness, shrunk up into little antithetic points and well- 
trimmed sentences. But Burke’s style was forked and playful 
as the lightning, crested like the serpent. He delivered plain 
things on a plain ground ; but, when he rose, there was no end 
of his flights and circumgyrations.” Again, no other writer 
has passed on, as Hazlitt has done, the thrill that a boy or a young 
man feels when he first finds himself in the presence of men of 
genius. There is nothing else of this kind in English literature 
that can stand beside Hazlitt’s supremely great essay, “ My 
First Acquaintance with Poets.” Here and in “ Of Persons to 
have Seen,” we have essays in biographical reminiscence that 
have not yet been surpassed in any literature. Many writers 
besides Hazlitt have been acquainted with men of genius, but 
no one else has set down the first wonder of the experience— 
as intense in its way almost as first love—with the same triumph 
of reality. Hazlitt, indeed, was a great rememberer. “ I never 
see a child’s kite in the air,” he says in one of his essays, “ but 
it seems to pull at my heart. It is to me a ‘thing of life.’ I 
feel the twinge at my elbow, the flutter and palpitation with which 
I used to let go the string of my own, as it rose in the air and 
towered among the clouds.” His essays, at their best, are the 
happy memories of an unhappy man. He declared on his death- 
bed that his life had been a happy one; but I doubt if it was 
ever as happy as it used to be. 

Hazlitt, indeed, had, besides enthusiasm, qualities that made 
it impossible for him to live happily either with man or with 
woman. He was impatient, contentious, jealous and, though 
he denied it, disappointed. He writes like a philosopher, in- 
different to straitened means and to the buffets of fortune. 
* How,” he asks 

am I entitled to make my fortune (which cannot be done 

without all this anxiety and drudgery) who can do hardly anything 

at all, and never anything but what I like to do? I rise when I 

please, breakfast at length, write what comes into my head, and 

after taking a mutton chop and a dish of strong tea, go to the play 
and thus my time passes. 


We expect a man who writes in this vein to be able to come to 
terms with the world. But Hazlitt had, as Keats said, a demon, 
and he quarrelled incessantly both with his times and with his 
friends. He inherited dissent from his Unitarian father, and 
he went through life torn in opposite directions by dissent and 
enthusiasm. It may be that the zest of dissent gives flavour 
to his enthusiasm, and prevents it from becoming sickly-sweet or 
monotonous. It certainly enabled him in The Spirit of the Age 
to paint a_ series of portraits of his contemporaries of 
enduring excellence. It gave balance to his vehement tempera- 
ment, and kept his praise from becoming uncritical. There is 
an element of fairness, indeed, even in his insults, as when, 
writing of Milton’s sonnets, he interpolates the remark, “ It 
would be no niggard praise to Mr. Wordsworth to grant that 
he was either half the man or half the poet that Milton was."’ 
And in what glittering variety his mind flows into his pages! 
There are critics who suspect a glittering style as though nothing 
glittered in the world but false diamonds. But the mountain- 
stream also glitters, and the real diamond glitters at least as 
brilliantly as the paste imitation. Hazlitt’s style is not faultless. 
He is at times rhetorical; he uses “ individual” in the wrong 
sense, and his love of quotation—even down to “ the cups that 
cheer ”’—is an exasperating vice. But it is a style beautiful in 
its fluency, its force, and in the images it constantly reflects— 
exquisitely adaptable both to the essay of reminiscence and to 
the flashing portrait of character. 

Mr. Howe has done a service to his generation by stitching 
together, like a rhapsodist, the story of Hazlitt’s life, his struggles, 
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and his friendships. This is a full, if too friendly, biography 
which is not only worth reading but worth keeping. Here are 
the materials which everyone who wants to reconstruct the life 
of Hazlitt for himself will wish to have at hand. It is not critical, 
or an attempt to paint a portrait. It is in large measure a 
capable rearrangement of contemporary documents. It is, 
I think, the best book that Mr. Howe has so far written. 
Rospert LynpD. 


THE DRAMA OF IDEAS 


Three Plays and a Pantomime. By GrorGe CaLpERoN. Richards. 
12s. 6d. 

Although he mocked, gaily and with a certain recklessness, at 
all high-brows, reformers, over-idea’d, earnest people, George 
Calderon was himself a capital instance of an artist whose work 
was overweighted with moral and intellectual baggage. It is an 
odd thing that the intellectual drama, unless it be of entirely 
supreme and first-rate quality as is Ibsen’s, bears its burden less 
easily than the intellectual novel ; it is harder for the dramatist, 
perhaps, to observe a due proportion between the rights of his 
characters and his own prepossessions. Just because he does not 
appear in his own person, he is always tempted to make this or 
that prominent character in the play a vehicle for his ideas. This 
is quite as fatal to the drama as art when the dramatist is in- 
veighing against the preponderance of intellectual interests in the 
play as when his plays are mainly reform propaganda. Although 
he is lighter in touch, less solemn in his sermons, the proper 
parallel to Calderon, who is the amateur of modern drama, is 
Brieux, who is the professional. He would have been enraged 
himself at this comparison. He even was annoyed when some 
critics of The Fountain pointed out that play’s obvious debt to 
Bernard Shaw. In his preface to the original edition he wrote 
about his play: 

How naive and old-fashioned after this seems Widowers’ Houses, 
with its slum-landlord grinding the faces of the poor! Bernard 
Shaw, like Lloyd George and all those nurtured in the Socialism of 
the early ’eighties, still believes in the fantastic old Wicked Rich myth. 
Wren’s jaunty epigram, “ Villains are a literary invention which 
the Elizabethan drama inherited from the demonology of the Middle 
Ages ”’—an epigram which one of the critics was misguided enough 
to say “‘might have come from the Shavian mint ”’—expresses a 
truth which certainly never entered the Shavian head. Mr. Shaw’s 
villainous landlord does not correspond to anything in real life, but 
is derived straight from the Iagos and Don Johns of the Tudor 
stage, who, in their turn, were copied, not from men (there never were 
such men), but from the goblins of the medizval mysteries. 


The interesting thing in that defence is not the ridiculous travesty 
of Mr. Shaw’s thought, but Calderon’s preoccupation, not with 
the form and method of his drama, but with the ideas expressed 
in it. Much as he struggled tu be otherwise, he was typical of 
his period and of the Fabians whom he mocked by his inability 
to give a purely zxsthetic judgment about his own work or theirs. 
, When we come to consider how much chance of permanence the 
novels and plays of this period have, we are forced to believe that 
their authors’ comparative indifference to anything but the intel- 
lectual content of their work will make much of early twentieth- 
century literature as unreadable for posterity as a similar pre- 
occupation prevents us reading the great sermon-writers of the 
eighteenth century. Shaw, in whom the comic artist and 
dramatist is continually conquering the preacher, will survive, 
and perhaps, fora while, Hankin, who is almost completely free 
from the moral virus; but the rest of the theatre of ideas will 
date woefully, indeed already dates woefully. 

And George Calderon, who championed the other side, as it 
were? Well, it is obvious that people are not going to read 
refutations, when they have stopped reading the original theses— 
unless the refutation be a work of supreme genius. Even Swift’s 
Battle of the Books suffers from the complete deadness of its 
origin, and would still suffer had Swift defended the right side 
instead of the wrong. Aristophanes can excite us still with his 
attack on Euripides; but then Euripides himself excites us. 
George Calderon was very far from being either Aristophanes or 
Swift. He had a strong, wilful character, but a narrow and 
rather small mind. He was, we suspect, a simple person who 
was angered at being forced to waste his time with “ problems,” 
but was too social and not sufficiently determined to desert 
modern life for the Tahiti he described so well. His plays betray 
a litigious, contentious temperament which one would not 
suspect from his other work. This volume contains the best of 
his drama—The Fountain and Revolt. The Pantomime is neither 
better nor worse than many other amateur “ guyings ” of estab- 
lished reputations. Ibsen is not difficult to parody, if you leave 


out the poetry and the enormous sense of tragedy in life which 
he and Thomas Hardy reveal so uncompromisingly ; but Calderon 
is verbose, too given to easy jokes, and nowhere approaches Mr, 
Anstey’s wicked Pocket Ibsen. Cromwell, the Mall o’ Monks, is a 
drama in blank verse which could not succeed : you cannot make 
a successful tragedy out of the life of a man whose career hardly 
shows a single feature of unselfishness or heroism or anything but 
the meanest lust for influence. Calderon takes the old-fashioned, 
unhistorical view that Cromwell was consciously modelling his 
behaviour on Macchiavelli. He never shows him in conflict with 
anyone nobler than Gardiner—for the brief passage with More, 
who is made to treat him with the most unlikely respect, has no 
particular dramatic force. The blank verse is good enough 
pastiche, and Cromwell may have a place in the study beside 
Westland Marston’s plays or Sheridan Knowles’. 

The Fountain and Revolt are of different calibre. They are 
both social dramas. The Fountain deals with the “ tainted” 
money problem handled by Mr. Shaw in Major Barbara ; Revolt 
with the servitude of the man of ideas, the inventor, to capital and 
labour. It is the better play, and inasmuch as its idea is treated 
less topically, and with a fairer treatment of the opposing inte- 
rests, it should have the best chance with a modern audience. 
The character of the old doctor is a real Dickens-like invention ; 
although we can hardly believe that all his four sons would be so 
true to type, so neglectful of getting on, they are pleasantly done 
and make a good foil both for the capitalists and the labour- 
leaders. Technically the play suffers from its too many characters, 
and the humours of the auction in the first act are overdone; 
but Revolt has charming things in it; it is a kind of fairy-story, as 
if Calderon had suddenly, while writing it, stopped worrying 
about Shaw and Brieux and begun to read Barrie. E. R. 


THREE VIEWS OF THE FAR EAST 


Asia at the Cross Roads. By E. ALEXANDER Powe... Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

The Shantung Question. By Gr-Zay Woop. Revell. $5.00. 

Japan’s Pacific Policy. By K.K. Kawakami. Dutton. $5.00. 


Kt is extremely interesting and instructive to read these three 
books the one after the other, for here we have an American, a 
Chinese and a Japanese, nationals of the three great protagonist 
States in the Far Eastern drama, each giving his version of the 
play. Our three authors are just exactly what a generalised 
American, Chinese and Japanese should be; they might be 
taken as little effigies or materialisations of American, Chinese 
and Japanese national policy. First comes Mr. Powell, the 
American, who moves about in Asia and Asiatic policies much as 
a whale might move in the Desert of Sahara. The result is an 
admirable book about Japan, Korea, China and the Philippines. 
There are mistakes in it and inaccuracies, some of them important, 
but they are never intentional, never the result of a deliberate 
attempt to make out a case for or against someone or something. 
All through the book you feel that Mr. Powell is searching for 
something, that he has an “ urge” to find out the impersonal 
truth impersonally about the Shantung question and Korea, 
and the relations of China and Japan and America’s treatment 
of the Philippines. He has his prejudices, of course, and they 
colour his observations, but there is an air of ingenuousness and 
disinterestedness even in his prejudices. In his descriptions of 
what he saw in his travels in the Far East, and in his account of 
the dangerous tangle of national aims and policies now being 
pursued in Korea and China, he often reaches a level of fairness 
and objective truth which is quite different from anything to 
be found in the other books. It is the difference between science 
and advocacy or propaganda, and it can be found even in Mr. 
Powell’s discussion of the relations between the United States 
and Japan. And in the section of his book upon the Philippine 
Islands, the Englishman who knows something of his own 
country’s colonial history will recognise a characteristic peculiarly 
European or even Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Powell can treat the 
Filipinos’ aspirations for “complete independence” with an 
objective fairness, with a profound conviction of their inability 
to govern themselves, with a solemn sense of the overwhelming 
importance of drains and tramcars as compared with minds and 
immortal souls, which is more certain to drive an Asiatic “ subject 
race ” to exasperated revolt than the worst tyrannies and tortures 
of Japanese colonial government. ; 

Mr. Wood, a member of the Chinese Delegation at the Washing- 
ton Conference, and Mr. Kawakami, an accomplished Japanese 
journalist, present a curious contrast both to Mr. Powell and to 
each other. Each is stating his country’s case; the air which 
we breathe in their books is never that of science, but of advocacy 
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Young Boswell 


By 
CHauNCcEY B. TINKER. 
Large 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 





A very important contribution to Johnsonian literature. Containing 
hitherto unpublished letters from Boswell to Rousseau, Oliver Goldsmith 
and his friend William Temple. 


“Professor Tinker has done a rare service to Eighteenth-Century 
Literature. We find in this volume the record of a vivid personality : 
delightfully human, keenly intelligent. Surely there is no need to ask 
for more.”— Morning Post. 


The Wonderland of 


the Eastern Congo 


By T. ALEXANDER Barns, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 
Illustrated. 31s. 6d. net. 
With an Introduction by Sm Harry JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., etc. 


“A remarkable travel book. . . . The true breath of the 
veldt.”"—Daily Chrontcle. 


Shorily. 
Behind the Mirrors 


By the Author of “The Mirrors of Washington.” 
Illustrated by Cesare. 12s. 6d. net. 


Equally frank and unflattering descriptions of the men 
behind the scenes in political Washington. 


The Complete Opera Book 


By Gustav Koss&. New Edition. Fully Illustrated. 
25s. net. 


Recent portraits of nearly all the famous singers in their 


leading réles, together with the stories of the operas and 
their musical notations. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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SANE SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, 
straightforward information there is only one choice, and 
that is The Life and Race Series published by the pro- 
prietors of the 6d. Monthly Magazine, “Health and 
Efficiency.” The Books do not pander to weakness or 
prejudice and cannot possibly be confused with the 
other kind of literature sold in certain quarters. 


WISE WEDLOCK HOW TO LOVE 

The Standard volume on Birth The Art of Courtship and Marriage. 

Control. 3s. post free. 
os eat Se eTaRAY — By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY en . or we 
The really authentic edition. Sex Knowledge for Young People. 

93, 64. post free. (Illustrated) t free. 
? y WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
MANHOOD THE ORIGIN & NATURE 


The Facts of Lif 
Ss yk le presented to Men 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 


MATRIMONY 
a 7 about Marriage. 


OF SEX 


3s. past See. 
Pre by Dr. C. Dk Lacy Evans 
By LADY BLOUNT 


WE ALSO PUBLISH 


3s, > 
ny wona saino THE NEW ANATOMY OF 
b rtd AY Sourse ‘of ‘Traini in Heal 
Facts of " urse of Training in Health 
3s. post _ i> tr Wen and Physical Culture by the 
By MONA BAIRD &ditor of “ Health and Efficiency.” 
BOYHOOD THROWING is. 94. post free. 
The Facts of Life presented to Boys aoa 
e Ss. 
38. post free 7 JUMPING 18. 94. post free. 


By CHARLES THOMPSON By Capt. F. A. M. WEBSTER 
Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


Dept. 169, 19-21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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BALE’S EARLY AUTUMN LIST 





FICTION. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Nearly Ready. 


RHODA HEMSTED, WIDOW, 
By Mrs. NEVILLE CUBITT. [October oth. 
AN ODD MAN’S MARRYING, 
By OXFORD SOMERSET. [October 23rd. 
THE ROMANCE OF RACHEL, 
By MARIAN COMYN. 
STORM BIRDS, 
By DOROTHY EWENS. 
POOLS OF THE PAST, 
By CHARLES PROCTER. 
THE GREATER PUNISHMENT, 
By STEPHEN CHALMERS. 
OLD FIGHTING DAYS, [a] 
By E. R. PUNSHON. 
AFTERGLOW, 
By EDITH THOMPSON. 
EYES OF THE VILLAGE, 
By ANICE TERHUNE. 


BIOGRAPHY. Demy 8vo. About 12s. 6d. net. 
[In the Press. 
OUR CENTENARIAN GRANDFATHER, 
1790-1890, 
By A. G. BRADLEY. 


From the MSS. Autobiography of the Rev. B. Philpot, 
Fellow of Ch. Coll., Camb., Vicar-General and Archdeacon 
of the I. of Man, Rector of Gt. Cressingham, etc., etc. 
With a preface by Margaret L. Woods and contributions 
by Lady Birchenough and Mrs. Robert Noel. 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 
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{LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
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AN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION = 


BUDGET EXPENDITURE 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 


1913 and 1920-1922. 


A memorandum containing, in the form of clear 

statistical tables, information with regard to expendi- 

ture on account of National Defence before and since 

the War of twenty-one countries. This is the most 

important document yet published bearing on the 

problem of disarmament. 3s. net 
Published by 


| Constable & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange St., W.C.2. MM 
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| THE HUMAN HAIR 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“* Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,”etc. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
) “The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us a5 a reve- 


= 


lation.”—The Guardian . 
“ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 


hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record, 
Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Beigravia, London, 8.W. 1. 
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and propaganda, Mr. Wood’s book requires little comment. 
On the Shantung question China had a good, an unanswerable 
case, and Mr. Wood makes the most of it. He states the facts 
fully and eecurately, and he quotes the relevant documents. 
Anyone who wants to understand the Shantung question 
and the wider problem created by Japan’s penetration of China 
will find this statement of the Chinese case interesting and 
valuable. 

To anyone who is ignorant of the detailed history of Far 
Eastern politics Mr. Kawakami’s book cannot safely be recom- 
mended, but for the advanced student of contemporary politics, 
or for the observer who has a real knowledge of the subject, 
this is a far more interesting book than Mr. Wood’s. Mr. 
Kawakami's cleverness is really amazing. His book has an 
external air of such fairness and sweet reasonableness that many 
innocent readers will never discover the fact that it is simply 
propaganda. Take the chapters devoted to the Shantung 
question. A great deal can be said for Japan in many other 
questions involying her relations with China, but as regards 
Shantung her case was wholly and fundamentally bad, both 
legally and morally. It was only by the suppression of the 
facts which the war made possible that the illegality, dishonesty, 
and meanness of Japanese and Allied policy in this matter 
were for long kept from the world’s knowledge. Nowhere is 
Mr. Kawakami so clever as in the chapters in which he is making 
this bad case a good case, Yet his ease is so bad that it can still 
only be made good by a suppression or distortion of facts. For 
instance he writes: ‘* As for China’s contention that the leased 
territory of Kiaochow naturally reverted to Chinese sovereignty 
when she declared war upon Germany in August, 1917, no one 
takes it seriously.” On the contrary, everyone who has any 
respect for right and international law takes it seriously, and so 
seriously did the Japanese Government take it that for a long 
time it vetoed China’s entry into the war, and only eventually 
agreed to the urgent desire of Britain and France to drag China 
into the war on condition that Britain and France secretly bound 
themselves to support Japan’s “claim” to Shantung against 
China. Here is another instance of Mr. Kawakami's cleverness : 
on page 132 he gives a list of the “ spheres of influenee”’ of the 
various Powers and their area, the object of which is to show 
how extremely moderate Japan is as compared with Russia, 
Britain and France. The Japanese sphere is shown as 154,000 
square miles as compared with Russia’s 1,821,000, Britain’s 
1,199,800, and France’s 223,000. The area of Japan’s sphere 
in Shantung is given as 18,000 square miles. On page 192 
Mr. Kawakami again gives the area of Shantung actually held by 
Japan as only 200 square miles, i.c., the area of Kiaochow, 
and the ignorant reader of this book would imagine that Japan 
only took from Germany during the war the fortified town and 
harbour of Kiaochow. ‘This, of course, is not the truth, but no 
one reading Mr. Kawakami would ever suspect what was the 
truth, namely, that under the pretext of ousting the Germans 
from Kiaochow Japanese troops overran the province of 
Shantung, an area of 55,000 (not 18,000 square miles), and that 
Japan subsequently set up even a civil administration in this 
Chinese territory. These instances may serve as typical of 
Mr. Kawakami's cleverness, L, 8, W. 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 


Fir-Flower Tablets: Poems translated from the Chinese by 
FioreNce Ayscovuen, of the Royal Asiatic Society ; English 
versions by Amy Lowe. Constable. 14s. 


The translation of poems is always a desperate enterprise. 
It is none the less an enterprise well worth while, for it may result 
in the production of excellent new poems. A perfect lyric 
cannot be translated, because so much of its poetic content 
resides in the colour and perfume of the words, so little in their 
plain-sense meaning. And, though not every poem is a lyric, 
nor every lyrie perfect, only the presence of some lyrical quality— 
in Crocean phrase, lyrical intuition—can justify our applying to 
an assembly of words the term “poetry.”” Textua Idissection, the 
purpose of which should be to separate the poetic elements from 
the non-poetie, would be an odious process; and unnecessary, 
moreover, for it is no matter of opinion, but a matter of common 
experience, that lyrical ecstasy cannot be indefinitely sustained, 
and that therefore a long poem is in effect a series of lyrical out- 
bursts joined by passages more or less prosaic—amber beads 
strung on a plain thread. From this it follows that a poem is 
translatable to a degree that is in inverse ratio to its lyrical 
value. Content and form are identical as a man is identical 
with his body ; they can be separated in theory, for the purposes 


of philosophy, but not in practice. Neither man nor poem can 
exist, for us, without material symbol. A man rising from the 
dead, leaving his personality and environment behind him, would 
be simply a new experiment with an old substance, A trans- 
lated man is a new man, animated by the spirit of the old ; and of 
a translated poem the best we can ever say is that it is a new poem 
inspired by the original, the old light seen through the prism of a 
new personality. Mr. Yeats’s When you are old and grey and full 
of sleep, echoing Ronsard’s sonnet, Quand vous serez bien vicille, 
au soir, 4 la chandelle, is a frank admission that this must be so, 
for what could differ more from the threatening bitterness of 
Ronsard than Yeats’s transcendental tenderness at the close of 
his poem ? 

The joint-translators of Fir-Flower Tablets have failed 
honourably. By their mediation we are shown, through a glass 
darkly, the poetry of some Chinese masters. The window-pane 
through which we peer upon this new, strange, and beautiful 
world is far less than transparent, in spite of the diligence and 
skill with which Mrs. Aysecough and Miss Lowell have scoured it, 
These English translations of Chinese poetry have been made by a 
student of Chinese and a poet working together. They have sought 
to supplement the admirable translations of Mr. Arthur Waley, cer- 
tainly they do not supersede them. Nor in form do they compete 
with the work of Dr. Giles, who was his own versifier. The greater 
number of Mr. Waley’s poems were from Po Chu-i, whereas it is to 
Li T’ai Po—“ one of the world’s greatest lyrists,” says Mrs. 
Ayscough — that the present volume is chiefly devoted. 

Li T’ai Po was born a.p. 701, of wealthy parents named Li, 
who lived in the Village of the Green Lotus in Szechwan. As a 
child he was amazingly precocious ; as a young man he became 
an incorrigible traveller; his life was crowded with incident. 
In China, so wide the gulf between East and West, every man 
holding an official position was a man of talent, and most men of 
talent held official positions. But not so Li T’ai Po. The way to 
public service was paved with examinations, four in number and 
all exclusively literary ; and Li T’ai Po seems to have disdained 
examinations, Late in life, however, he was brought to the notice 
of his Emperor and made an honorary member of “ The Forest 
of Pencils,” the highest order in the land ; and he fell from this 
exalted position, two years later, only by reason of the unre- 
mitting and undeserved hostility of the Emperor's favourite 
concubine. All his successes he owed to his genius, all his 
failures to drunkenness. His poetry is full of the praises of wine, 
full of farewells, of deserted ladies sighing for their lords, and of 
mountain rhapsodies. 

Miss Amy Lowell, one of the best of the Imagists, writes with 
the ascetic precision of her school. Her work reveals a passion for 
the exact word, and a determination never to yield to the blandish- 
ments of music. These are admirable qualities in a translator, 
but the second of them is, by its very austerity, apt to defeat the 
poetic purpose, for verbal music is part of the essence of poetry. 
Since he cannot reproduce, for English ears, the music of the 
Chinese original, surely the poet-translator should take all his 
courage in his hands and make a music of his own that shall 
induce in us the proper emotional receptivity. That music must 
be slightly exotic, or no flavour of the original will remain. Miss 
Lowell is therefore on the safe side in eschewing strict metre and 
familiar rhythms. She relies for her effects on her choice of the 
exact image and a more or less appropriate cadence. Often she 
is justified by results : 

The drooping willow brushes the very clear water, 

Beautifully it flickers in this East-wind time of the year. 

Its flowers are bright as the snow of the Jade Pass, 

Its leaves soft as smoke against the gold window. 

She, the Lovely One, bound in her long thoughts ; 

Facing them, her heart is burnt with grief. 

Pull down a branch, 

Gather the Spring colour 

And send it far, 

Even to that place 

Before the Dragon Gate. 
But though her cadences here pass the test of the ear, in other 
pieces Miss Lowell disappoints us for no apparent reason. Mr. 
Waley’s rhythms, it will be remembered, are at the same time 
more regular and more subtle. The poems of which we have 
versions both by Mr. Waley and by Miss Lowell are very few. 
Here is Li Po’s Drinking Alone by Moonlight, according to 
Mr. Waley : 

If High Heaven had no love for wine, 

There would not be a Wine Star in the sky. 

If Earth herself bad no love for wine, 

There would not be a city called Wine Springs. 

Since Heaven and Earth both love wine, 

I can love wine, without shame before God. 
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Clear wine was once called a Saint, 
Thick wine was once called a Sage. 
Of Saint and Sage I have long quaffed deep, 
What need for me to study spirits and hsien ? 
At the third cup I penetrate the Great Way ; 
A full gallon—Nature and I are one... . 
But the things I feel when wine possesses my soul 
I will never tell to those who are not drunk. 
In Miss Lowell’s version there is less preoccupation with rhythm 
and more humour. We quote only the last five lines : 
Why should we strive to be Gods and Immortals ? 
Three cups, and one can perfectly understand the Great Tao ; 
A gallon, and one is in accord with all nature. 
Only those in the midst of it can fully comprehend the joys of wine ; 
I do not proclaim them to the sober. 
Hearing the Early Oriole, another duplicated poem, shows her 
at a definite disadvantage. But this also is a fascinating 
volume. G. B. 


A GREAT STREET 


Memorials of St. James’s Street and Chronicles of Almack’s. By 
E. BerEsrorD CHANCELLOR. With 16 Illustrations. Grant 
Richards. 15s. 

When Lady Cardigan’s malicious memoirs were published, a 
spirited old lady bought up the remainder of the first edition and 
burnt it. We have too much of such tittle-tattle in these days, 
and turn with pleasure to a record of London history which shows 
research and brings before us people of real importance, idlers 
who have at least the manners of fine gentlemen, and even men of 
letters. A good deal has been published about the clubs of St. 
James’s, and there is a competent monograph on the Palace, but 
a volume containing the annals of the street has not been done 
before : 

What tales—what morals of the elder day— 
If stones had language—could that street convey ! 
Mr. Chancellor, thanks to careful study in the rate-books and a 
large store of social and historical knowledge, has succeeded in 
making his book very interesting to the intelligent Londoner, and 
he has widened his range so as to include tributary streets and 
byways. London changes so quickly that the residences of 
famous or infamous persons are not always easy to identify. The 
very names of streets are muddled in earlier sources of informa- 
tion. Jermyn Street, called after an Earl of St. Albans in the 
first years of Charles I1., has figured as German Street. Here, 
by-the-by, an idle apprentice left the shop of his father, a cheese- 
monger, to win a name and position in India as General Smith. 

There is frequent mention of him in the most amusing memoirs of 

recent times—those of William Hickey, and we presume that he 

is the same General Smith whom Horace Walpole notes as 
excluded fram Almack’s and building a magnificent rival house in 

St. James’s Street. Jermyn Street can boast of a Churchill who 

was afterwards the great Marlborough, La Belle Stuart, Sir Isaac 

Newton, Bishop Berkeley, the poet Gray and Sir Thomas Law- 

rence—a galaxy, indeed, of distinction, while the Two Blue 

Pyramids takes some beating for picturesqueness, and has 

escaped, says the author, the historians of inn-signs. It was 

from Jermyn Street that an eccentric Mr. Horne disappeared, 
and hid himself from his family in Westminster for seventeen 
years. London is a great place to get lost in. 

The whole neighbourhood of St. James’s still wears an air of 
dignity and comeliness, compared with the glaring show of other 
‘quarters. No street can have an equal claim on the devotees of 
excitement and romance, for here Byron woke to find himself 
famous, Johnson bought shoe-buckles, Gillray met his death 
by throwing himself out of the window, the loveliest women 
tuled, and men with England in their hands found their relaxa- 
tion. Goldsmith's Retaliation comes into the story. Does 
Garrick’s couplet on him in the right text make him a “ poet ” ? 
We have always read the first line as 

Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll. 


So it is printed by that excellent scholar, Austin Dobson. Mr. 
Chancellor might have stolen with advantage a stanza from the 
St. James's Street of Locker-Lampson : 
Why, that’s where Sacharissa sighed, 
Where Waller read his ditty ; 
Where Byron lived and Gibben died, 
And Alvanley was witty. 

Brooks's and White's are an epitome of English polities for 
several years, and the select Arlington Street, which Horace 
Walpole from his earliest days remembered as a haunt of ministers, 
~ still has a lordly air befitting the residence of the great. Almack’s, 
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and send them to 


EASTMAN’S 


The London Dyers and Cleaners for over 
120 years. 


The Dyeing Season is upon us. 


Do not discard Faded garments ! 
Let Eastman’s advise you! 
The correct shade. Fast colours. 
The perfect finish. 

“It is the Finish that counts.” 


EASTMAN & SON (aiineks), LTD., 


Works: 


Acton Vals, Lonpos, W. 3 
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FOUNDED 1843. 


“ ARETHUSA " 
TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 








URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
Received to date {7,000 
‘Te prevent curtailmeat of any branch of the Society's Work 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mereantile Marine. 9,000 
boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 1,100 
boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R... Tee Prince oF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. Matpen, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy ' : F. Hw. , Beq. 
Chasrman of Ship Commitiee: Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow WALLEN and Henry G. CopELAND. 
Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa”’ Training Ship, 





164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
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the invention of a Scot who was a Macall, though his origin is not 
quite certain, included all that was smart from 1765 to 1885. It 
was not for everybody, as Bulwer Lytton reminds us when his 
elegant Pelham secures a ticket for an eager peer from a great 
lady. Mr. Chancellor by delving in the past has made us realise 
the place and the female oligarchy which insisted on its rules, even 
against the Duke of Wellington. Greatest of masculine rulers of 
fashion was Beau Brummell. He was, we fear, a bit of a cad 
after all, and it is pleasing to note the occasions on which his 
insolence met its match. We prefer to think of Charles James 
Fox, gambler and scholar, as the typical man of St. James’s 
Street. Alvanley was a scholar too. The moralist always 
makes free to suppose that gay folks have no brains. Lord 
Graves, a bulky man who fell to the ground when dancing and 
was chaffed for attempting such things at his age, reminds us of 
similar objections among the Pickwickians. Dickens does 
mention an Almack’s, but it is an American institution in a low 
quarter of New York. Mr. Chancellor does not remember any 
allusion in Thackeray’s greater books. Becky, at her most 
flourishing period among the “best people” (Vanity Fair, 
Chapter LI.) received “‘ the great Lady Fitz-Willis, that Patron 
Saint of Almack’s.” The quotation from Horace applied to 
Tom Moore would be more apt with the addition of the words 
“in carmine,” which are omitted. To-day the classics have faded 
out of cultivated conversation, and politicians are greater in Pall 
Mall than in St. James’s Street. With the change good taste and 
dignity have declined. 


SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM 


On English Poetry. By Roperr Graves. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The chief contribution which psycho-analysis, outside thera- 
peutics, has made to society has been to arouse an enthusiastic 
interest in human nature in many people to whom it would 
otherwise have remained a sealed book. This it has done by creating 
the gentle illusion that it is a hitherto uncharted sea. Young men 
with a passion for the insides of motor-bicycles and a healthy 
contempt of Shakespeare, pick up a modern-looking book which 
tells them how to take the human engine to pieces and gives 
new long names to the parts. Then it all comes with a rush ; 
they feel like stout Cortes and have to rush about telling every- 
body. They will interrupt a friend’s quiet perusal of Othello 
to lecture him about “ possessivism in the male’ or make him 
put down the Bible, while they expound the symbolic significance 
of Christianity. But they eventually come back to Shakespeare 
and, salving their pride, or resolving their inferiority complex, 
with an occasional scientific comment, proceed to read and 
understand him for the first time. 

Adolescents usually “ discover” poetry through the senses 
and imagination, and only afterwards bring their intellects to 
bear in order to learn why they cannot write the finest poem 
that ever was on sea or land in five minutes. Mr. Robert Graves 
has written a book which may possibly be the means of reclaim- 
ing some of those starved souls which La Belle Dame, Machinery, 
had in thrall before they reached adolescence. If so, these 
will discover poetry through the intellect and only afterwards 
bring their senses and imagination to bear, in order to learn 
why you cannot take it to pieces and put it together again like 
an internal combustion engine. These tiny essays and parables 
and anecdotes are a very ingenious restatement in terms of 
psychology, machinery, mathematics, and what not else, of some 
of the truths of poetry. It is essentially a manual for beginners 
in the art of appreciating poetry and enjoying life, but much of 
it is so ingeniously and concisely put that others, too, and even 
poets, may very well enjoy reading it. It won't take them long ; 
and no restatement of anything so important, in whatever terms 
it is made, can be altogether a waste of time. ‘“ Inspiration” 
is a very fair example of the author’s system of analysis : 

The poet is consciously or unconsciously always either taking in 
or giving out; he hears, observes, weighs, guesses, condenses, 
idealises, and the new ideas troop quictly into his mind until sud- 
denly every now and again two of them violently quarrel and drag 
into the fight a group of other ideas that have been loitering about 
at the back of his mind for years ; there is great excitement, noise 
and bloodshed, with finally a reconciliation and drinks all round, 
The poet writes a tactful police report on the affair and there is the 
poem. 

To say that the book is a little too facile and does not leave you 
with the feeling that you understand what poetry is, is not to 
criticise it very severely. What book ever did? But, apart 
from this there is a good deal that is controversial in it. The 
author takes for granted the infinite wisdom of the age in which 
we live, and is inclined to assume that, because he is rather badly 








bitten by the analysis germ, there shall be no more magic and 
wonder. Mr. Graves is a poet. On the whole, perhaps, it is 
rather a pity he has fallen a prey to that curious contemporary 
passion for self-revelation from which even Mr. Yeats is not 
immune. Another definition of poetry is “ self-revelation 
justified by the maximum of art of which the individual is cap- 
able.” There certainly is no other justification. 

In most attempts to reconcile Science and Poetry, it is Poetry 
which takes the initiative, extending her gracious hand with 
offers of beautification and adornment. Mr. Graves has made 
Science the wooer and the experiment in itself is at least interest- 
ing. What one fears most is its effect on Mr. Graves. Now 
that he has “ taken down” (to use the mechanical phrase) his 
charming gift, will he be able to put back all the parts and make 
the old ’bus go? One can only hope for the best. But one of 
my psycho-analyst friends assures me that if Blake had been 
alive to-day, they would have cured him. oO. B. 


THE SHIP 


The Ship. A Play in Three Acts. By Sr. Jonn G. Ervine. 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

One day the historian of the early twentieth-century theatre 
will concern himself with our drama of the conflict of parents 
and children. He should not conclude that our family life was 
any more quarrelsome than that of the Victorian era. We 
make him a present of the observation that the plays dealing 
with parents and children (so far at least as the work of the 
younger dramatists is concerned) belong to two periods: the 
pre-war period, when the children took the upper hand, and the 
post-war period, when their elders regained it. This may prove 
to be as just as any other historical grouping. Why precisely 
the war should have made the difference it is hard to say; for 
even if we reject the absurd theory that it was an old men’s 
war to which youth was unwillingly driven, we need not rush 
to the extreme of holding that it was a young men’s war, for 
taking part in which youth deserves to forfeit independence, 
There is a field for much fine confused thinking on this subject. 
Some of it finds its way into the drama of Mr. Ervine, who is 
@s responsive as any man to the ideas of the moment, and more 
responsive than most. If there is a wave of depression, he 
reflects its influence ; but probably in a few years he, and the 
rest of us who fought in the war, will look back on his present 
mood with little patience. The young man in The Ship throws 
up work in his father’s great shipyard and takes to farming 
“because the cause of all our troubles is machinery.” He 
expresses one of the moods of disillusionment. “I used to 
wonder,” he says, “‘ why the men who went to the war were so 
cynical. . . . And now I think I know. They feel as if they'd 
been crucified and buried, but hadn’t risen again.” It is just 
as easy to be sentimental in pessimism as in optimism. The 
hale and hearty school (including some bishops) told us the 
war would purge the world. They were wrong; but we need 
not be as wrong as they were in an opposite direction. Some 
men took to whisky in 'rance—one of them is made a character 
in this play—few took to cynicism. This Tolstoyan young 
man is so woolly-minded that he loses dramatic force, even 
though he gives up his life in the end for a fine idea. He does 
not know what he wants, and so the others cannot help him 
much. His father wants him back in the shipbuilding business, 
and is willing to pay any price to get him. His friend and 
farming partner wants a bottle of whisky, a large income, and 
little or no work. His grandmother, Old Mrs. Thurlow, the 
vivid and important character of the play, wants to be right 
when everybody else is wrong, and succeeds triumphantly. 
It is she who inclines the balance in favour of age, and against 
youth, as far as Mr. Ervine is concerned. 4 

Nevertheless, we wish she had been left out of it, for the device 
of having a dramatic character who is right when everybody 
else is wrong must be considered a poor short cut to wisdom. 
The French call the old lady a raisonneuse ; and not all her 
vividness and wit will prevent us from feeling that she reasons 


too much. ; 
But The Ship has the framework of good drama ; it holds the 


reader, and should act well. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Comparative History, 1878-1914. By the Ex-Emrrror or GERMANY- 
Translated by F. AprpLesy Hour, O.B.E. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 
This book is an impertinence. The publishers’ wrapper informs us 
that it is “the ex-Emperor’s defence, formulated by his own hand . . . 
and on this ground alone is of the highest historic significance. How 
far, if at all, the defence succeeds must be left to the judgment of the 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


THE 
LONDON ASSOCIATION 


(Limited by Guarantee). 
EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1922. 











The following are the dates for the Examinations of the above 


Association : 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 5th and 6th. 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 5th and 6th. 
FINAL EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, December 5th, 6th and 7th. 
Each Examination commences at 10 a.m. on the first day. 
CENTRES OF EXAMINATION. 


LONDON DUBLIN BRISTOL 
GLASGOW LEEDS PORTSMOUTH 
EDINBURGH SHEFFIELD NORWICH 
NEWCASTLE MANCHESTER NOTTINGHAM 
BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL HULL 
BELFAST CARDIFF BRIGHTON 


Persons desiring to present themselves for examination should io 
notice to the Council not later than October rst, 1922. Full particulars 
and forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary, Temple 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 


By Order of the Council. 
September, 1922. J. C. LATHAM, Secretary. 


NALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, and EDUCATION.—tThe Tavis- 
tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Miller, M.D.) undertakes to provide 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles. For particulars of lectures and 

groups already arranged, apply to the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 51 Tavistock Square, 
W.c. rt. 


ECTURE ON “SPIRITUAL HEALING,” by Dr. James Porter 


Mills, at Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W., on Wed., Oct. rth, 
8.30 p.m.—All particulars from Sec., 44 South Molton Street, W. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVB HOUSE. 
RORHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. : Colet Gardens, 
W. 14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Mon M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

Arthur M.A.—For 


suret, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Ms. ; 

information concerning Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 

Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 

Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), 
UNIvVERsITy Coursss In Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 


and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


yd McCARTHY (Sister of Lillah McCarthy). — Public 
i Speaking. Special Course now commencing. Also thorough training for the 
Stage—16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MERSON CLUB, 19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross.— 
Vacancies for a few Members, men and women. Subscription 30s., entrance 
tos. Also Rooms for small Meetings.—Apply Hon. SEc. 








Langham 2530. 











B Sc. Econ., Sociology Hons., much practical experience, coaches 
e in Economics, Politics, Social and Industrial Questions. Collects material 

for speakers. 
Road, S.W. 1, 


[DPUCATE CHILDREN RECEIVED in the house of medical 
woman. Excellent school near. Very healthy neighbourhood.—Write Box 
769, NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


FoR SALE, 3} Rover Combination, fully equipped, mileage 
under 5,000, condition as new, 85 guineas.—PENNY, 7a Purley Terrace 
(adjoining Tram Depot), Brighton Road, Croydon. 


ANSFIELD HOME UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 89 Barkin 


Good scientific French.—Gtapys CARTER, 50 St. George’s 











Road, Canning Town, E.16.—VACANCIES FOR RESIDENTS. Bed- 
Wann t rooms from {2 2s. per week. Frequent trains to City.—Write the 





NéW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 
Bracing situation in Golder’s Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 
decorated throughout. Large double bed-sitting-room vacant. Gas fires; 


constant hot water. Good board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. e. . 


—— : iCRIVED ‘ in a large and beautifully situated house, 
Ginser tnd ail mosis on Qatentay and Soctnp Dos ras, how renee, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, Wil. ft NEw STATESMAN, 


R 0oMs, with Breakfast, Gentlewomen (prof., bus., students), temp. 
Of perm. ; gas fires, meters; quiet, select.—ro Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 











Ww BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
ay fy PF A FF 
pe : oe Ee oP 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. *Phone : sgt Daksa sect wiks 


OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for iculars t 
B OsBokNEs, Bookplate Artists, 27 Rasteatis Stzert, a.m 308 , 


R OXEO DUPLICATING MACHINE for Sale. Purchased about 
& year ago, but scarcely used. View London. Cost £17. What offers ?— 
Box 772, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











OF ACCOUNTANTS 





PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
method of protecting a partnership 
against the death of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., | 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. | 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
L ONDON 


ASSISTANT ORGANISERS OF CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. 
Applications are invited for Temporary Employment as Assistant 
Organisers of Children’s Care Work. Candidates must be natural- 
born British subjects, if they did not serve with H.M. armed forces 
during the Great War, and not more than 40 years of age on 11th 
October, 1922. They should have had considerable experience in 
social work, with special reference to children, and should possess 
organising ability. A selection of candidates will be made to fill 
vacant temporary positions; others will be placed on a panel for 
consideration in connection with future vacancies. The rates of 
pay, which are at present subject to temporary additions on the 
Civil Service scale, vary according to qualidcations. The maximum 
rate (based on pre-war conditions) is 40s. a week. ‘The temporary 
additions will be revised not later than 1st March, 1923. On the 
resent scale, the total maximum remuneration is 71s. 9d. a week. 
f and when vacancies which the Council decides to fill occur on the 
permanent organising staff, appointments thereto will be made from 
the temporary staff. Married women are not eligible unless their 
husbands are totally or permanently incapacitated from supporting 
them. Widows are eligible. Women must resign on marriage. 
Due weight will be given to the claims of those candidates who 
rendered, or attempted to render, national service during the war. 

Apply for form (containing full details) to the Clerk of the Council, 
The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. Stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope necessary. Forms must be returned not later 
than Ir a.m. on Wednesday, 11th October, 1922. Canvassing 
disqualifies, 





COUNTY COUNCIL. 





JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


TYPEWRITING. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

e description intelligently and ~_ executed. Expert 
reporters available for every dass of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and t b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. eee Duckingbam | omy Ay AY 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFAaRLans, 
tr Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


gt ig DUPLICATING: Circulars, 
Reports, Balance Sheets, etc. Any sumber 
11 Aberdeen Walk, Armley, Leeds. 


UPLICATING.—Perfect 
Prompt. 

















cations, Minutes, 
copies.—Horacs Many, 





typewritten copies; lowest rates. 
Specimens post free.—H. BREWER, 2 and 3 Station Road, S.W. 12. 











Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, 1st Edition, rare, {7 7s.; Holmes’ Autocrat, 

Poet, and Professor of the Breakfast Table, 1884, 3 Vols., ros. 6d.; Georgian 
Poetry, 4 Vols., 18s. 6d.; Bradley’s In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905, 
21s.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915; 
Anderson's Constitutions, 1769, {3 38.; Burke's Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d.; Burke's 
Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d.; Holbrook Jackson, The teen-Nine tst Edition, 1913, 
£3 38.; Lord Dunsany’s Book of Wonder, rst 
ist Edition, 25s.; Hume’s Spanish Influence on © 
Brown, Stoics and Saints, 1893, 28. 9d. ; Rae’s Life of A Smith, 1895, 6s. 
Romantic Life of Shelley, 1911, 78. 6d.; Scientific Papers of John Couch A: 
2 Vols., 1896, fr ; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus., by Chinese artists, 1st Edition, 
138.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nebility of , last Edition, 1914, 428., for 6s.; Chester- 


lish Literature, 58. ; 


ton’s The New J 78. 6d.; Soldier Songs by Pa’ , signed, limited 

ion, 10s. 6d., 1917; Durham and Northumberland Registers, 33 Vols., 
7 10s.; Green Hospital, with coloured plates by G , 1826, {10 
he Vols. 1 to 80, cent lot, 30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine lo 


£21; Illustrated London News, 46 Vols., {12; H 
with — illus., Vols., privately printed, {3 108.; Au 
Gibbon, ited by John Murray, 1896, {2 2s. ; e's Works, 1783, rare set, 7 Vols., 
2 28.; Lane's Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 Vols., L.P. only 250 done, 
6 6s.; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 Vols., £4 4s. ; Everyman, a Morality Pla , Riccardi 
£3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Mon- 
archies, 5 Vols., {7 7s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a 
most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, {3 5s.; Wilde’s Salome, 
illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158. ; . If you want a book and have 
failed to find it where, tr: I am the most expert book-finder extant. Booxs 
WANTED : ‘ Ulysses; Cabell’s Jurgen; Maseficld’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 255. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., {3 7s. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 108.; 
Sir Walter Scott's Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 





une gated, {20; Real Life in 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates b 
£10 10s.; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., {7 108.; Amateur 
4 Vols., 358. ; tury Di , 8 vols., £4 108. (cost £16) ; * Decameron, 2 vols 


ictionary 
338. (pub. £3 38.); Dumas’ Celebrated 8 vols., 6 és. ; y’s of 
odriguez, ed 1st edition, 63s.; Hampshire Parish ters, 16 vols., £9 ; People’s 
Physician, illus., 5 vols., 308. (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll illus., 158. ; Cornhill 
42 vols., hf. calf, £4 43.5 6d. ; " 


Trall’s Sexual Ph , “. 
Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508.; rare books sw ; State wants; ca’ 
free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries purchased.—H 
Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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reader.” Inour judgment it bears no resemblance whatever to a defence, 
and its only significance is to make us wonder whether the air of 
Holland has produced softening of the brain in the august exile. 
There is no pretence of reasoned argument either in form or in fact. 
The whole volume is an almanac of snippets mostly of this character : 
“1878. General: June 13th to July 18th. Berlin Congress under the 
presidency of Bismarck. Pontificate of Leo XIII.(1878 to 1903). Italy. 
Jan. 9th. Death of King Victor Emmanuel. England. June 4th. 
Alliance with Turkey. Turkey. June 4th. Alliance with England... . 
1880-81. Russia. Conquest of Turkestan. Turkey. June. Note of 
the Powers on the subject of Armenia.” This sort of thing is drawn out 
solemnly through thirty-six years, occupying nearly 150 pages. Twenty 
pages are left for the period from the assassination of the Archduke on 
June 28th, 1914, down to the English declaration of war. The snippets 
continue, but at last with a suggestion of a connecting thread—a plot. 
The plot is the familiar one of the Muscovite devil, with glimpses of the 
devilkins of France and England. The “absolutely historic facts’’ 
contained in each snippet are “‘ verified’ by footnote references to 
various authorities, ranging from official documents to articles in news- 
papers. Many of the crucial facts are not mentioned at all; some are 
dealt with thus: ‘ July 27th. The Emperor William arrives at Potsdam. 
Without delay the Emperor devotes himself to the cause of maintaining 
ace”; and thus—“ July 29th. Grey had previously informed the 
nch Ambassador [that, if Germany and nce were drawn in, 
the British Government could not stand aside for long], so that France 
had ao doubt about land’s armed assistance’’; and thus—‘“ Aug. 
2nd. The French violate the frontier in many places.” The last snippet 
is: ‘‘ August 4th. English ultimatum to Germany with time limit until 
midnight. The German demands on Belgium must be withdrawn, 
and Belgian neutrality must be respected. The rejection of this un- 
reasonable demand means a declaration of war by England.” There 
are sixteen “‘exclusive illustrations on art paper,” generally representing 
Willy and Nicky on their yachts, with or without members of their 
families and minor personages, like King Edward or a Russian infantry- 
man or President Falliéres. No doubt all these are ‘‘absolutely his- 
toric facts”; but Heaven alone knows what they have got to do with 
the ex-Emperor’s “defence.” 


THE CITY 


HE events of the last few days have given the Stock 
Exchange a nasty jar, and prices fell very sharply. 
On Tuesday, however, they revived, and on Wednesday 
the fall was practically wiped out ; although this might in part 
be attributed to the slightly improved outlook, it is significant 
that it coincided with the opening of a new Stock Exchange 
settlement, from which I conclude that there is a good deal of 
speculation going on fora rise. The chief feature of the exchanges, 
strangely enough, has been furnished not by a European but by 
a South American country, the Brazilian exchange having fallen 
rapidly during the past few days ; at the end of June the milreis 
was quoted at 7}d., now it is only a fraction over 63d. I cannot 
pretend to explain the fall, and do not believe it will last. 
* * * 


The difficulties now encountered by persons and companies 
doing marine insurance business have been commented on 
before here, and are again exemplified by the case of the Argonaut 
Marine Insurance Company, which issued its accounts to its 
shareholders early this month. These show a total loss of 
£141,429, which is more than the amount of the paid-up capital, 
and the balance-sheet shows that investments which cost £126,157 
were written down to £47,157 at the end of last year. The 
cash position of the company is difficult, for the insurance reserve 
fund stands at only £71,587 against which about £20,000 is 
deposited in respect of “ inwards treaties” and £12,000 is ear- 
marked in respect of a guarantee. The sum of £41,000 is owing 
to the company, of which £18,550 is reserved in respect of bad 
and doubtful debts, whilst the company owes £12,000 to its 
bankers and £33,868 to sundry creditors. The subscribed 
capital is £260,400 of which £137,201 was paid up at the end of 
last year. Even if the full balance can be obtained from the 
unfortunate shareholders, it appears doubtful if the company, 
which was registered in February, 1917, can continue to operate 
successfully. These are bad times for the small fry of insurance 


companies. 
* * + 


Reports have now reached this country of the proceedings 
of the annual general meeting of the Australian Bank of Com- 
merce, held in Sydney on July 25th last. The chairman reviewed 
the position of Australia and did not seem to have been made 
very cheerful by a study of the figures. Taking New South Wales 
as an example, he pointed out that the tonnage of shipping 
inwards and outwards for the year ended June, 1913, was 
16,188,602, whereas for the year ended June, 1922, it was 
12,742,991, a decline of 3,445,611. In the same period the 


population employed in rural occupations had fallen from 
151,632 to 136,283, and the number of miners employed from 


88,880 to 29,701. These declines were coincident with an 
increase in the public debt of New South Wales from £106,000,000 
to £164,000,000. He expressed some misgiving as to the amount 
of loans falling due within the next few years, which, when 
renewed, will no doubt call for a larger sum of interest than is 
at present payable on them, most of these loans having been 
raised at a time when money was cheap. 


N.S.W. Queensland. 

£ £ 
1922-23 10,667,057 2,828,750 
1924 os . 6,901,009 18,140,634 
1925 .. oe -- 87,735,297 12,007,200 
£27,976,584 


£55 ,303,363 
* * * 

Needless to say, the bank chairman attributed most of the 
responsibility for the unsatisfactory figures to the Labour 
Government, although how he would account for the same 
unsatisfactory state of affairs in this country one does not know ; 
but he derives some consolation from the fact that New South 
Wales at the last election changed its political allegiance, for he 
is reported to have said : 

Since our last meeting a change has come o’er the scene as regards 
our New South Wales Government, and the return to the control 
of the public affairs by men of more moderate views, and better 
acquainted with the need for sane and sound management, is 9 
matter for general congratulation. Her best friends can only 
hope that a similar change will be effected in Queensland when the 
next election takes place in that State. 

It is hardly to be expected that this gentleman should approve 
of a graduated land tax, and he characterises it as a mistake, 
for “it cripples our development and has led to the adoption 
of a policy by us with buildings which has been anything but a 
benefit to municipalities, towns or the workers usually engaged 
in the building trade.” After all these jeremiads one would 
expect to learn that the bank had lost money, but it appears 
that the profits had grown and that the bank is paying for this 
year its record dividend of 7 per cent., which compares with 
dividends of 2} and 3 per cent. prior to the war; so, perhaps, 
things are not quite so bad as they appear, although it must 
be admitted that the disparity between the rate at which 
Australia’s indebtedness and population are increasing might 
well give cause for anxiety. 

* * * 

Favourable reference was made here a few months ago to 
the proposed fusion of the Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum Company 
with Michael Nairn and Company, a big private company of 
Scottish linoleum manufacturers. When the amalgamation took 
place, holders of Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum 10s. ordinary 
shares received five £1 shares in the new company, the title of 
which is Michael Nairn and Greenwich, Limited, for every nine 
shares held. The new company would appear to be doing well, 
for it has already declared an interim dividend of 5 per cent. 
which will be welcome to the Greenwich company shareholders, 
who have not received a dividend since 1914. Numerous deali 
are taking place in the £1 shares of the amalgamated company 
at about 32s. 6d., and whilst at the time of the amalgamation the 
market value of nine Greenwich Inlaid shares was £5 10s., the 
value of five Michael Nairn and Greenwich shares now held is 
about £8 2s.6d. Ishould imagine the shares to be worth holding ; 


this trade seems to be successful even in bad times. 
A. Emit DAVIEs. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s. ; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD. 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of the shareholders was 
held on Tuesday at Winchester House, E.C., Sir Adolph Tuck, Bart., 
chairman of the company presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of its speech, said: Certain it is that 
the standing of this company has never been higher, nor the number 
of its regular customers greater. Given but more normal conditions 
of trade, its net earning power is bound to be considerably augmented. 

Happily the efforts put forth by the Picture Posteard Committee, 
specially appointed to combat the unjust increase of postage on picture 

tcards, and of which I had the honour to be chairman, have proved 
successful, and on May 31st last the postage on picture postcards was 
again reduced to 1d., and, in the case of five words, to 4d. 
Unfortunately, however, the Postmaster-General has seen fit to 
limit the five-word message which entitles the sender to the 4d. rate 
of postage to phrases of courtesy or of a conventional character only. 

I have aes oy approached the Postmaster-General on behalf of the 

icture industry, and in the interests of the public and no 
less sO 0! the postal revenue itself, to remedy this state of affairs, but 
so far without result. I am not, however, altogether without hope 
that he may relent, and in order to bring this seemin ly small but 
highly important question with its full im before t ublic, we 
have oe an important Postage Prize Competition, imited, a 
course, to Tuck’s postcards, with prize awards amounting to £5,000, of 
which {3,500 go to competitors, {1,000 to hospitals selected by com- 

titors, and 500 guineas to the trade for the best window displays of 
ck’s postcards. 

The practical nature of such a competition, which may well claim 
to be of national import, is well evidenced by the fact that Viscount 
Knutsford, Chairman of the London Hospital, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
and the Editor of Truth, all eminent men, have kindly consented to 
act as judges 

The competition itself is of the simplest possible character, and 
consists of but three questions, any one or all three of which may be 
replied to by competitors. 

We hope to be able to prove to the Postmaster-General by the nature 
of the replies sent in by competitors how strong is the feeling of the 
public in favour of the rescinding of this harassing, umpractical limi- 
tation of the permitted five words to phrases of courtesy or convention 
only. 


r am glad to say that the competition is being enthusiastically 
taken up by the entire trade, who are naturally anxious to safeguard 
the future of the picture postcard industry, and that it has already 
evoked a considerable number of responses on the part of the public, 
and will naturally gather volume during the six months of its progress. 

Your directors recommend the payment of a final dividend on the 
ordinary shares for the six months at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, 
making, with the interim dividend of 8 per cent. already paid, a dividend 
of 10 per cent. per annum. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in seconding the adoption of the report, 
referred especially to the good work done by the chairman during the 


ar. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


TO BE LET. 


O SUB-LET, Furnished Chambers in Chancery Lane. Suitable 
for «1 or 2 literary men. 3} guineas weekly.—Apply X. Y. Z., New Age, 
38 Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. 


O BE LET, FURNISHED, a COTTAGE in lovely country by 

the sea. Four bedrooms, 2 sitting-rooms and kitchen. Suffolk coast, very 

mild until the spring. Free from end of tember. Two guineas a week, or 

less if taken for several aetie. —Box 773, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First Class Throughout. ESTABLISHED 1900, 
Ot. $s .. ITALY ae es 4 Weeks .. 79 gms. 


Nov. 7 StSeatA—T0 NISIA ~ Days .. 98 gms. 
Nov. 11 .. SPAIN 35 Days + 125 gus. 


N. S. BISHOP, F. R. G. s., 139 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 
A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House amecietien, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


(maximum dividend oh J %) or 6% Lean Stoc 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 ov Street, W. r. 


BoOvENEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
pustey Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELxis. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 
































OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, 29 Knyveton Road, East Cliff. 
Board Residence, Pleasant Garden, Garage. From 3 Guineas. 


LITERARY. 





ezesce of Publications for boys has opening for Short Stories 
of school and adventure ; also for interesting exticies, Apply in first instance, 
Box 839, Potter's Advertising Agency, Tmperial House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





A UrHoRs should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
ay Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No r fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 





a TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 137 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





SCHOOLS. 





ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Siac GEORGE'S (Gerrasd’s C om, Bucks). ~odere educationa 
J ry 4 addition 


. oo i atmosphere, in to the advan- 
meoee_ Some le, with children trom 3 to 9 years The 
house is delightfully aitus in its own grounds of about 4 scres.—Apply to the 


PRINCIPAL. 





LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Ts3 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 lous 
downe Road, es Principal: Miss ST —~ ee w— >. 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. 
extends over years and includes Rducationa and Medical Gymnastics on the Sr 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
{165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecreTary. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori + and former! wy of U 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. ye natural, ha v4 ‘life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the the South and ten Te from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the ti Nursery Training Sc’ 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, B Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimenta! School = -class Education on Natural 
Arts, Crafts, , Burhythmic, 
co-education. Preparation for Ma 
connection. Housecraft 
y.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwotts and the 








BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
poet Established 1 The first of the New School Movement, 


life. estate 155 acres. 
“To my mind there spot on erg Faia 


ANLEY HALL. 





A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID'S, ENGLEFIBLD GREEN, SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.8.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
education up to the age of 14. 
o} acres, are those hitherto 


Girls are given a omy te 
The buildings, =a 
LANDS SCHOOL 


occupied by NORTH- 





HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, ~ w. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely- -timbered gr i development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts aa vars: -field under con- 
struction.—Headmaster: JoskrpH WICKSTRED, M.A. eg 








DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—For information apply 
Anoio-Swiss EpucatTional Aorgncy (Lausanne and 21 St. George's Squar 

S.W. 1), which represents many of the best Schools and arranges { in condoatad 

parties of pupils. Next party September 14th. 





T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
. Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Rosinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray —— 


M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS 








Head Mistress: Miss Cuamaues, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the H a See. Fe one Oe is to 
the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage ay ee by means of Literature, A , Music, 
every ee ee eee I ae an 

practical work such beg O Poultry-keeping 
for the Universities, pow ey Day py A 
of Art. Fees, of hythmics, Elocution, such 
su! as should be part of every girl's ad 200 Gerrard's 
Seas fe no R. chore aia ete is om gravel soil. beuse io delightfully situated 





orthwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx. 
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RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
7 et, hot water, gas fires. Pure, wie, generous diet.—Tariff from 

. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terra 
ar egetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Bs t yl central ; quite near sea and Downs. ‘Tennis.—Mrs. RocERS 











Home PENSION 
Moderate terms. 


Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, Curnsprooxk Roap, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. Dalcnoze EUREYTHEMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AOR. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

Pon DAREICULARS Q5063 90 tun Pumpcavas, Imes MEDGED 





HE STRRETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern for children from 5 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.-- 
y~ ~% 
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FABIAN SOCIETY 


KING’S HALL LECTURES 








COURSE OF SIX LECTURES has 
been arranged on Friday evenings, 
at 8.30 p.m., beginning on Friday, Octo- 
ber 13th, at King’s Hall, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. The general title 


of the course is 


“Can Labour Govern? 


and the dates, subjects, lecturers and chair- 
men are as follows: 


I. Friday, Oct. 13th. 
“THE NATIONAL DEFENCE.” 
Brigadier-General C. B. THOMSON. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. Eart RUSSELL. 


II. Friday, Oct. 20th. 
“THE BRITISH EMPIRE.” 
Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Chairman: Alderman A. Emm, Davies, L.C.C. 


III. Friday, Oct. 27th. 
“THE STATE AND INDUSTRY.” 

The Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 
Chairman : Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 


IV. Friday, Nov. 3rd. 
“* LABOUR AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS.” 
_ The Right Hon. A. HENDERSON, M.P. 
Chairman ; Colonel J. C. WEDGWoop, M.P. 


V. Friday, Nov. roth. 
“THe NATIONAL FINANCES.” 
Dr. HUGH DALTON. 
Chairman: Miss A. SuSAN LAWRENCE, L.C.C. 


VI. Friday, Nov. 17th. 
“ Can ANYONE GOVERN ? ”’ 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: Mr. St. JOHN ERVINE. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which should 
be applied for at once, or for each lecture separately. 
As the accommodation is limited, preference will be given 
to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Appli- 
cations for single tickets will therefore be reserved until 
October 6th, 1922, after which the remaining seats, if 
any, will be allotted according to priority of application. 

The price for tickets for numbered and reserved stalls 
is one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a 
single lecture; for numbered back “ balcony ”’ stalls 
and gallery seats twelve shillings for the course, or three 
shillings for a single lecture ; for numbered upper gallery 
and back “‘ balcony ”’ stalls six shillings for the course, 
or one shilling and sixpence for a single lecture. 

Application for tickets should be sent to the Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.1. A full 
syllabus is now ready, and copies will be supplied on 
application. 
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BACK FROM THE GATES OF DEATH. 


There are many thousands of Russian peasants 
—men, women and little children—who, thanks 
to the generosity of peoples of all countries, 
have escaped from the clutches of famine and 
pestilence and to-day are looking without dread 
to the rigours of the coming winter. 


CAN YOU FAIL THEM NOW? 


The Harvest in Buzuluk Province has again, 
owing to weather conditions, largely failed, and 
our work must continue unless these peasants are 
to be faced again with the terror of an awful 
death. 


BUT NOT ALL. 


Again the call comes to us to succour our fellows 
and prevent another tragedy for the world. 


This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF 
COMMITTEE, which is co-operating with the 
Save the Children Fund and the Russian Famine 
Relief Fund in the All-British Appeal for the 
Russian Famine. Donations, which may, if 
desired, be ear-marked for any of these funds, 
should be sent to the Russian Famine Relief 
Fund, Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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LIFE IN A POLISH DUG-OUT. 


Thousands of Polish peasants, who had found 
asylum in Russia, have now returned to devas- 
tated homes, without food, clothing, seed, cattle, 
or agricultural implements. 

“ Baronowicze will stand out before me as long 
as life lasts as the most awful concrete example 
of the lingering horrors of wa 

“T am told that in about half the cases they 
find their homes destroyed, and nothing is 
left to do but to burrow into the earth for 


protection.” 
J. H. MASON KNOX, 
Medical Field Adviser, A.R.C. 


Funds are urgently needed to help these homeless 
refugees to begin life again. 





, 


A HELPLESS VICTIM. 


Austria has looked in vain to the concerted 
action of Statesmen who might still avert the 
collapse of a cultured people. Our workers 
will have to continue to succour the distressed 
in Vienna during the winter. Help us to keep 
alive a civilisataion to which the whole world 
is debtor. 
Send your gift, ear-marked “Poland” or 
‘* Austria,” to Friends’ Relief Committee, Room 
5, 10, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 
Send gifts of clotheng for either Countries (with the 
name and address of sender outside and inside the 
parcels) to THE FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5, New 
Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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